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The Late Sir Edwin Chadwick. 


mae) LE RE are probably 

meee; many of i. our 
readers, even in 
that uncertain and 
variously defined 
stage of existence 
called middle life, 
who have only a 
very inadequate 
idea of the im- 
portant part played in the sanitary reform of 
modern England by the aged apostle of 
sanitation who died on Saturday last. Sir 
Edwin Chadwick’s life has been so long a 
one, and the principal part of the work he 
did for tkis country, in awakening it to the 
disgraceful sanitary state of a considerable 
portion of the community and to the possi- 
bility of immensely improved conditions of 
life for all, has been so long accomplished 
and passed into the region of accepted 
principles, that few people realise now 
how dire was the fight to bring about 
this improved state of things, and what an 
immense debt England owes to Chadwick. 
If we compare the present state of sanita- 
tion in English towns and in private and 
public buildings with that which existed 
half a century ago, we find (much as there 
as yet to be done) a quite extraordinary 
revolution in the attention given to sani- 
tation and the means employed to ensure 
it; and the revolution in public and private 
opinion upon and interest in the subject is 
still more remarkable. This revolution no 
doubt must have come sooner or later; but 
that it came when it did, and that we are 
not half or a quarter of a century later, is 
mainly due to the clear perception, the 
strong will, and the unceasing pertinacity 
in the cause of sanitary reform of one 
man.* Born at the commencement of the 
century, and entering upon his sanitary cam- 
paign in the early part of his life, his princi- 
pal labours are now so far out of the memory 
of all but the oldest that it is perhaps diffi- 
cult to realise what an important figure 
Chadwick was in the decade between 1835 
and 1845. We get a hint of it in an expres- 
sion in Charles Kingsley’s perhaps most 
characteristic book, “ Yeast,” which though 
largely occupied with the question of the 











condition of the poor, sanitary and moral, 
was essentially a popular book: one speaker 
remarking that the present century wants its 
epic poem, his friend replies,“ Write one your- 
self, and call it ‘ The Chadwickiad’ :— 


‘Smells and the Man I sing ;’ 


There’s a beginning at once:” in allu- 


sion to the arma virumque cano of the 





“ Aineid.” And Dr. Richardson, in his un- 
fortunately very ill-arranged réswmé of Chad- 
wick’s writings under the title of ‘“ The 
Health of Nations,” quotes in his biographical 
sketch a Daily News article of the period, 
giving an account of the attitude taken by 
Chadwick at the enquiry, in 1846, into the 
conduct of the Commissioners of the Poor 
Law Board, when, although Chief Secretary 
to the Board, he gave evidence of their dis- 





regard of reported abuses and illegal prac- 
tices. ‘Chadwick stands alone, dark and | 
terrible as Milton’s hero, confronting the | 
three Commissioners, who are waxing more 
and more vehement. It is not easy to con- 
ceive how the belligerents are to be got to 
meet on terms of truce.” The result was as 
predicted: the Board was dissolved; and in 
this case Chadwick was probably in the right 7 
though it must be admitted that, like other 
men with a strong sense of a mission, he had 
a considerable faculty of quarrelling with) 








those who did not see things in the same light | 


as himself, 

The fault about Dr. Richardson's book, of | 
which an abridged edition for more Sepelee) 
use has been since brought out,* was, as we ob- | 


meetings, &c., that a collection of them in one 
publication would have been a great con- 
venience to students of the history of sani- 
tation, as well as a desirable monument to 
Chadwick; but for want of literary method 
and perception Dr. Richardson, with the best 
intentions, has so carried out his task as much 
to diminish its value, and to produce what 
may be said to be one of the most unreadable 
books before the public. 

The essay which, though in the first 
instance published anonymously, may be said 
to have laid the foundation of Chadwick’s 
reputation as a practical philanthropist, con- 
tains on its very first page the indication of 
the line of work which he had marked out 
for himself, or which his temperament and 
special abilities marked out for him. This 
was the essay on “'The Means of Insurance 
against the Casualties of Sickness Decrepi- 
tude and Mortality,” contributed to the 
Westminster Review of April, 1828, and re- 
published under the author's name, with some 
additional notes, in 1836. Setting out with 
the position that it is one of the most 
important duties of a good Government to 
enable the community to provide, at the least 
expense, against the casualties of sickness and 
mortality, “and to avert or dissipate those 
attendant evils by the apprehension of which 
life is embittered and impaired,” he proceeds 
to observe “that the most readily attainable 
means towards this end is the collection of 
complete information as to the circum- 
stances under which sickness _ arises, 
together with accurate accounts of the 


served in a review of it some time since, that | deaths consequent upon such circumstances 


it was so compiled that it is difficult to make |. 


out from it where we are getting Chadwick’s | 
ipsissima verba, where it is an abridgment. 
giving the substance of them, or where it is 
Dr. Richardson’s own comment; defects which 
are just as apparent in the abridged edition 
under the title “National Health.” Even 
the sub-title, “A Review of the Works 
of Sir KE. Chadwick,” seems chosen on 
purpose to puzzle the reader, the word 
“review” properly signifying, of course, a 
criticism, rather than an account, and being 
never used in the sense in which it seems to 
be used here. It is a great pity that this is 











the case, because Chadwick’s testimony with 
regard to the subject of his life’s work is so’ 


scattered among articles, reports, papers at. 





* ‘‘National Health”: abridged from the ‘‘ Health | 


.. . Accounts of this description, which 
perhaps at present a Government alone has 
the power to obtain in the requisite degree 
of perfection, would form an invaluable 
acquisition to science, and would direct the 
public exertions im removing those circum- 


stances which shorten life, and in promoting 


those under which it is found to attain its 
greatest and most happy duration.” There 
is rather a confusion of ideas, if not of 
grammar, implied in the last three words; 
what Chadwick meant was increased duration 
of life under conditions most compatible with 
happiness ; but the sentence we have italicised 


sums up in brief the main effort of Chadwick’s 


life,—“ to remove the circumstances which 
shorten life.” To provide that the life thus 
lengthened should be happy is a matter a 
little way beyond the reach of Parliamentary 


* We must be allowed also not toforget theimportant | of Nations”; a Review of the Works of Sir Edwin | 
‘assistance given to the cause of Sanitary Reform by the | Chadwick, K.C.B. By Benjamin Ward Richardson | 


statistics and legislation, seeing that it 
late Mr. George Godwin. M.D., F.R.S. London: Longmans Green & Co. : 1890. | 


depends very largely on individual tempera- 
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ment as well as on family and other rela- 
tions which cannot be affected by Act of 
Parliament. But to remove the avoidable 
causes which shorten life is at any rate to 
— the first and most indispensable con- 

ition for adding to the sum of happiness of 
human life, that of adding to the extent of 
life itself. There may be life without 
aeeee, but there cannot be happiness 
without life. 

Chadwick was one of those practical and 
dogged natures which ask “ Why?” to every- 
thing, and will be content with nothing short 
of an exbaustive reply. The particularquestion 
which he put to his generation was, “ Cannot 
we live longer ?” and he was possessed of that 
stubbornness of purpose which persists in re- 
peating the question till a full reply is re- 
ceived, or as fulla one as existing circum- 
stances permit of. It was this stubborn and 
uncompromising “why?” of Chadwick’s 
which has more than anything else brought 
about the sanitary reform which has so 
materially lengthened the average duration 
of life in this country during the last fifty 
years. He was not perhaps so much an 
initiator of remedies as an exponent of de- 
fects; but in such a matter as the healthi- 
ness and duration of life, to point out 
clearly the obstacles to that condition 
is to do nine-tenths of the work. The 
whole of mankind desire to be healthy and 
long-lived, but many of them still, and a far 
greater proportion half a century ago were, 
too ignorant and indolent on the subject to 
give any consideration to the avoidance of 
conditions inimical to health. Fifty years 
ago the greater proportion of the upper 
classes were in the same mental position in 
regard to questions of sanitation as that in 
which the majority of the poorer classes still 
are; they suffered disease and death to prey 
upon them to an extent that was quite 
unnecessary and avoidable, and accepted 
it as a visitation of God, through the 
indifference of sheer ignorance. Chad- 
wick’s persistent “why?” gradually gained 
a hearing among intelligent people, urged 
as.it was with that pertinacity and one- 
sidedness which, however it be a defect in 
character in one sense, is an almost necessary 
quality for any man who would rouse a 
whole generation to the perception of a neg- 
lected trath. Chadwick attacked however 
not merely ignorance and indifference, but 
that kind of wilful ignorance in which rather 
small-minded people indulge, half-uncon- 
sciously, when the facts attempted to be 
thrust upon them are against their own inte- 
rests. “The great crime of the elass of 
practical men,” he says in the Westminster 
Review essay, “is their dishonest dealing with 
evidence ; shutting their ears to it, and when 
it is forced upon their perception, depre- 
ciating it, conjuring up fictitious obstacles, 
and exaggerating the force of real ones. 
When any measure constituting a change is pre- 
sented to such minds, the question usually aaicod 
is not,—‘Is the evidence in support of it 
sound and complete ?’ but, ‘What shall I gain 
or lose by admitting it?’” It was in this 
spirit that the actuaries of Insurance Societies 
who were asked to revise their premiums in 
the public interest, on the ground that the 
average of life, according to statistics, was 
lengthening, refused entirely to see the facts. 
‘Of those absurd opinions,” said one of them, 
“‘which have lately been entertained con- 
cerning the improved health and longevity of 
the human race, I have no disposition to enter 
into the discussion . . . . andI can only ex- 
press a hope that they will never be suffered 
to mislead this society ”(into reducing its 
charges to the public). The promised average 
longevity has been extended beyond what 
was then suggested, but the most striking fact 
i» connection with this scepticism of In- 
surance Companies is the practical evidence 
afforded by the prophet of longevity himself, 
in his ninety years of vigorous life. It is not 
always that a sanitary reformer is able to 
exhibit in his own career such a remarkable 
corroboration of the truth of his own teaching. 

It was in 1838 that the first Sanitary Com- 
mission was appointed in England, owing in 





the first instance to a direct application made 
to Chadwick, while still Secretary of the 
Poor Law Board, by the parochial authorities 
of Whitechapel, who were greatly alarmed at 
a severe outbreak of disease in their neigh- 
bourhood for which they could not account. 
The Secretary persuaded the Board to insti- 
tute a medical Commission of Inquiry, in 
accordance with what we have already 
described as the object he continually kept in 
view, viz., to find out the causes tending to 
disease. The report issued by this committee, 
which is before us, gives some idea of the 
state of things at that period, the statistics 
more than confirming some of the graphic 
and picturesque sketches of the tben state 
of the dwellings of the poor given by 
Kingsley in “ Yeast” and elsewhere. As a 
specimen we may take the following from a 
report on the sanitary (?) condition of 
Greenock. Commenting on the number of 
cases of fever coming from one narrow street, 
which contained the lowest description of 
houses, the medical reporter wrote :— 


‘Tn one part of the street there is a dunghill— 
yet it is too large to be called adunghill. I do not 
misstate its size when I say it contains a hundred 
cubic yards of impure filth, collected from all parts 
of the town. It is never removed; it is the 
stock-in-trade of a person who deals in dung; he 
retails it by cartfulls. ‘To please his customers, he 
always keeps a nucleus, as the older the filth is the 
higher is the price. The proprietor has an exten- 
sive privy attached to the concern. This collection 
is fronting the public street; it is enclosed by a 
wall ; the height of the wall is about 12 ft., and the 
dung overtops it; the malarious moisture oozes 
through the wall, andruns over the pavement. The 
effluvia all round this place is horrible.” 


This is only a small portion of the descrip- 
tion; it may serve to realise how far we have 
at all events advanced since then, and what 
was the magnitude of the evils with which 
i sanitary reformer at that date had to 

eal. 

Among the subjects to which Chadwick 
turned his attention was that of “‘ The Econo- 
mical, Social, Educational, and Political Im- 
portance of open Competitive Examinations 
for admission to the Public Service.” To a 
statistical mind it is natural that all the advan- 
tages and proprieties of this form of appoint- 
ment would present themselves in their 
most attractive light, and that the other side 
of the question, that of the personal quality 
of the candidate, would be overlooked. For 
the true statistical mind always regards men 
in the mass, as a class of beings influenced in 
a certain direction by certain conditions, and 
to be dealt with in the mass accordingly. In 
general and at the time there is no doubt that 
the competitive examinations gave an impetus 
to the services in connection with which they 
were instituted; but it is none the less true 
that competitive examination is not an in- 
fallible way of discovering the best man 
for a post in which action and self -re- 
liance are required, and that there is a 
weak side to this method of selection which 
Chadwick was quite unable to see. His 
essay, read before the Statistical Society of 
Manchester, “On the demoralisation and 
injuries occasioned by the want of proper 
regulations of labourers engaged in the con- 
struction of railways,” is not open to any 
such criticism, and is an admirably-written 
plea for a class of labourers who appear to 
have been at that time in a perfectly heathen 
state of demoralisation as regards their way 
of life out of working hours, and even as 
regards the proper execution of their work, 
owing to the total neglect and indifference to 
their moral and material interests on the part 
of the companies employing them. Chadwick 
had perception enough to see at that time, 
speaking of railway accidents, that 30 per 
cent. of these might have been prevented by 
the proper use of the electric telegraph (then 
in its infancy); but observed that the directors 
“do not care to inform themselves” on the 
subject. 

he address on Railway Reform, read at 
the Social Science Congress of 1865, is a 
remarkable paper for the. time at which it 
was written, in its endeavour to show (what 
some railway companies have not even yet 





found out) that it was to the interest of the 
companies to promote the comfort of their 
passengers of all classes, to consider how 
much and not how little they could give 
them ; and he was one of the first or perhaps 
the first to point out the now generally recog- 
nised fact that it was from the third class 
passengers that the bulk of a railway com- 
pany’s income really came. He was also bold 
enough to say at that date, that if the railway 
system had been laid out with trunk lines 
for fast passenger traffic only, it “ee have 
been possible to go from London to Liverpool 
in three hours and a half instead of five anda 
half (the then time), the reduction of speed 
being mainly owing to the crowding of a road 
with mixed traffic. It was too late ther 
(1865) to revise the general system of railway 
rates of the country, but his advanced ideas. 
as to the speed possible with well-constructed 
lines and carriages are worth noting. 

The treatise on “ The Evils of Disunity in 
Central and Local Administration,” published 
in 1885, and therefore one of the latest works: 
which Chadwick produced, is a remarkably 
comprehensive sermon on the text, “ Always 
do the same thing in the same way, choosing 
the best, and always call the same thing by 
the same name.” This idea of unity and 
homogeneity of administration is the kind of 
thing that of course forms one of the foibles 
of the man of statistical mind, and probably 
Chadwick ignored the fact that this principle 
of unity, in the wrong hands, is apt to be 
the parent of a great deal of useless and 
harassing red-tape legislation; but when 
secured by wise administration from abuses, 
there is no doubt that the view here incul- 
cated by Chadwick is the right one. Chad- 
wick gives a telling instance of the advan- 
tages of unity of administration in regard to 
the outbreak of cholera in this country :— 


‘As an illustration cf the large gains derivable 
from unity, I may state that on the advent of that 
great epidemic we obtained information of past ex~- 
perience from one practitioner in a remote district, 
that the advent of the disease was in almost all 
cases preceded by premonitory symptoms, which 
were amenab!eto immediate treatment. This early 
treatment was as soon as possible adopted through- 
out the country to meet the epidemic, aud it was so, 
with the result of a proved saving of some 56,060 
lives as compared with the death-rate on tho Uon- 
tinent, where the treatment had not been heard of, 
or was neglected. If Scotland had been under a 
smaller separate administration, it would, in the 
usual course, have only heard of the treatment some 
time after it had been adopted in England, and only 
have adopted it slowly, and executed it with a 
slower and smaller and feebler administration, and 
with a delay which would unquestionably have cost. 
some thousands of lives.” 


This is certainly a case in point, in favour 
of unity, and which is capable of pretty 
large application. 

The last separate publication of Sir E. 
Chadwick was, we believe, his criticism on 
the “Report of the Royal Commission on 
Sewage discharge,” a publication very 
typical both of the author's merits and 
defects as a writer and critic on sanitary 
matters. It exhibits in a more than usual 
degree his characteristic inability to state his 
views in a elear, well-arranged, and logical 
manner, so that it is necessary to compare all 
his paragraphs very carefully to find out 
what he is really driving at in any one pas- 
sage, and it is not always easy to do 
so then. When Chadwick wanted to put 
one main truth in an incisive and con- 
centrated manner, he could do_ that 
admirably in a brief pithy sentence that 
stamped itself on the memory; but the 
manner in which he leads up to or leads 
away from his main points is often most 
irregular and illogical in arrangement; the 
relation of one argument or statement to: 
another (perhaps: quite clear in his own head) 
is not made clear to the reader, and this 
makes his writings a provoking kind of study 
even in their original form, still more in Dr. 
Richardson’s redistribution of them. The 
critical pamphlet on the Sewage Report is- 
as noteworthy for its trenchant hits in 
places as for its want of general lucidity. 
Of the hits there are some that will be heard 
of again, probably, especially the sentence 
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which draws attention to the fact (which, if 
it be a fact, has been curiously overlooked by 
sanitary skirmishers), that while the purifica- 
tion of the Thames is held up as the great 
sanitary need of London, there are no statistics 
to show that the ratio of sickness or mortality 
near the river is greater than elsewhere. In 
remarking on this comment of Chadwick’s, we 
are not for a moment suggesting any laxity 
in the endeavour to get the Thames clear of 
sewage at the first possible moment; but it 
may be that the reasons for doing so may be 
put on different grounds from those which 
have been sometimes advanced. 


Sir E. Chadwick received no little 


recognition from scientific writers and 
others of the value of his work. In 
1836 was published an elaborate work, 


well known in legal circles, entitled “ Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Poor Laws,” by Mr. 
William Theobald, of the Inner Temple. It 
is dedicated to Mr. Chadwick, who was then 
secretary of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
and “ whose superior powers of investigation,” 
we are told, “ probed the evil of past poor- 
law administration to the core, and developed 
it in a report worthy to rank with the 
celebrated article of Turgot on Founda- 
tions.” Dr. Marx, Professor of Medicine 
at the University of Gottingen, and Dr. 
Willis, the Librarian to the College of 
Surgeons, dedicated to Mr. Chadwick their 
work on the “ Decrease of Disease as Affected 
by the Progress of Civilisation,” remarking 
that “there is no man in this great Empire 
whose name can be so appropriately placed at 
the head” of such a work, and expressing the 
opinion that “ your General Report on the 
sanitary state of towns [1842] is beyond all 
question one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions that has lately been made to the noblest 
department of medical science,—the art of 
preserving the health of the community,— 
and will have an influence upon the human 
family as long as it exists. Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, “my Os dedication of that curious 
and interesting little book, “ Hygeia: a City 
of Health,” truly describes Sir Edwin as 
occupying the pre-eminent position of “the 
living leader of the sanitary reformation of 
this century.” The late Sir Erasmus Wilson’s 
standard work on Skin Diseases; Sir Robert 
Rawlinson’s “ Lectures on Sanitary Ques- 
tions”; Sir Alfred Power's “Sanitary 
Rhymes ” ; Chambers’s “Sanitary Economy ”; 
Dr. Robert Pringle’s “ Asiatic Cholera,” and 
an anonymously-published work in 1888, 
“The Natural History of Local Boards, or 
Local Government as it is,” are all similarly 
dedicated to this Sanitary Father, in recogni- 
tion of his great and lasting labours on behalf 
of the people. 

Among various verses of an epigrammatic 
character, but in the complimentary sense of 
the phrase, which were addressed to Chad- 
wick occasionally by friends or sympathisers, 
the following is worth quoting for its point :-— 


“* If those for whom you life did gain, 
You on the battle-field bad slain, 
You would have met with no rebuke, 
And long ere this been made a Duke.’; 


Owing to the causes previously mentioned, 
it is not likely that Chadwick’s writings will 
retain a permanent place in the English 
language, except now and then as references 
for students of the history of the subjects 
with which they are connected. They are, it 
must be confessed, dull reading,—more so 
than need have been even for the unattrac- 
tive class of subjects with which they deal; 
and many of them were demonstrations against 
evils of the moment rather than permanent 
scientific treatises. These considerations de- 
tract nothing from the great and courageous 
work which Chadwick did in his generation ; 
but they render it the more desirable that 
some national monument should be erected to 
him, such as would commemorate to future 
generations the debt which England owes to 
aman whose name and whose achievements, 
in promoting more healthy and just condi- 
tions of life among the poorer classes espe- 
cially, a grateful country ought to record with 
honour for future generations. 





“ ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES IN 
ITALY.” 


HE memory of the Glasgow archi- 
‘igi tect who was honourably know as 
“Greek Thomson” has been per- 
Sata} petuated in Glasgow not only by 
the notable buildings he has left behind him, 
but by the establishment of an ‘ Alexander 
Thomson travelling studentship” of archi- 
tecture, of which Mr. W. J. Anderson, author 
of the volume whose title is given akove, and 
now president of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association, was in 1888 the first holder. The 
conditions of the studentship required a three 
months’ absence and satisfactory evidence of 
the employment of the time in architectural 
sketches or measured drawings. This evidence 
is collected in the handsome folio volume* 
containing reproductions from the author’s 
sketches and drawings, not originally made 
with any intention of publication, which how- 
ever is quite justified not only by the excellent 
character of the drawings, but by the fact 
that some of them illustrate buildings or 
details which have not yet been worn thread- 
bare by the efforts of the architectural 
sketcher. 

A considerable portion of the measured 
drawings illustrate the work of Baldassare 
Peruzzi, and among the most interesting of 
these are the drawings of the Palazzo Alber- 
gati at Bologna, two plates of which we re- 
produce by the author's permission ; the third 
one gives large-size profiles of mouldings to 
scale. The building, as Mr. Anderson points 
out, is manifestly incomplete, the left-hand 
doorway having been evidently intended as 
the centre of the composition. It would have 
been a very long and low front when com- 
pleted, but it is nevertheless a remarkable 
example of the effect attained by the Italian 
architects of the Renaissance by the simple 
and sober repetition of equally spaced 
windows, with their delicate and refined de- 
tails standing out from an expanse of plain 
wall, and the whole dominated by the long 
and richly decorated cornice, unbroken in its 
stern horizontal line. The mass of the build- 
ing is of brick, with stone only for the angles 
and decorative portions. The character of the 
details is suffictently shown in the second of 
the plates reproduced, where should be noted 
the curious feature of the battered base 
crowned by a moulding, which is interrupted 
and returned upon itself somewhat awkwardly 
at the points where the doors are inserted. 
The general outline of this feature, with the 
proportions of its moulding, has a curious 
resemblance to the outline of an Egyptian 
pylon. 

Plate xvi. gives a sketch of a house in 
Siena attributed to Peruzzi, a characteristic 
specimen of a smaller and non-palatial resi- 
dence showing the same breadth of treat- 
ment; straight lines of windows in a mass of 
plain wall, and with a wooden cornice of great 
projection making a deep shadow along the 
upper portion of the front. Transferred to a 
northern climate this would look poor and 
dull enough; it is architecture for a sunlit 
country. Another of Peruzzi’s works of which 
Mr. Anderson gives careful measured draw- 
ings is the more familiar Massimi Palace at 
Rome, with its rich decorative panels filled 
with sculpture over the doorheads; a little 
overweighting the doors, but giving a marked 
individuality of effect to the building. 

The various smaller sketches which are 
given in the book, some of them of mere 
fragments of decorative detail, serve to re- 
mind one what an amount of variety there 
was in the Italian work of the Renaissance, a 
variety on the whole greater than is to be 
found in any period of Medieval architecture. 
No doubt Medizeval detail in the best days is 
purer in taste, it is more consistent in refe- 
rence to an accepted standard; but there is 
not the variety of fancy which we find in the 
free play of the Renaissance work. Among 
special examples of considerable interest as 
design are the wooden settee from the Museo 
Nationale at Florence (Plate xxv.), and the 








* Published for the author by Maclure & Macdonald, 
Glasgow. 





marble pulpit in the church of Saint Annun- 
ziata at Genoa, with its elegantly-designed 
spiral staircase. Other fine examples among 
the measured drawings are the marble chim- 
ney-piece in the Ducal Palace at Venice, with 
its sumptuous yet delicate detail, and the bas- 
relief decoration from a pilaster at Sant’ 
Anastasia, Verona. 

The reproductions from pencil sketches show 
a very good and free style of sketching; 
some of those reproduced from brush draw- 
ings are perhaps a little sketchy for publica- 
tion. Among the lightly worked ones, how- 
ever, that of the transept of Como Cathedral 
is exceedingly effective and gives the variety 
of texture and tone’in'the walling very well, 
without pronouncing it too strongly. The- 
ink-line perspective drawing of the Palazao- 
Prespero at Ferrara, on the other hand, is. 
injured by being over-lined and overshaded, 
losing its clearness. It may be pretty con- 
fidently affirmed that the complete shading: 
up of a perspective drawing in pen-line should: 
never be undertaken unless thera is the in- 
tention to take full time over finishing it 
with careful execution; and perhaps it is a 

uestion even then. A completely shaded 
rawing in line can, however, be made 
powerful and effective with adequate Jabour 
and finish, but not without ; a mass of hastily 
scored lines to give shadow destroys the. 
sharpness and architectural feeling of an: 
architectural drawing. 

Otherwise this is a book which subscribers. 
and purchasers may well be glad to have on 
their shelves, both for its contents and for the: 
sumptuous manner in which it has been got 
up in regard to paper and type, while the 
lithographers are also to be complimented on 
the style of their reproductions, especially of 
the pencil and water-colour drawings. The 
frontispiece to the volume is a reproductiom 
from a perspective view by the author of 
one of Thomson’s latest and best-known works, 
a church in Glasgow, which was one of 
the drawings by which the travelling 
studentship was gained. As we have before 
said, it may be doubted whether the style 
which Thomson evolved from Greek archi- 
tecture can be regarded as altogether suc-- 
cessful as a style for a northern Scotch city ;: 
the buildings already begin to look rather- 
grim and desolate now that their new quality 
of surface is dimmed; but Thomson was a 
remarkable individuality in architecture, and 
his townsmen are quite right to endeavour to. 
keep his memory in honour. What has been 
called the sincerest flattery, that of imitation, 
or of an attempt to further develop his style, . 
as far as we have observed, they do not seem. 
to have paid him. 

++ 


NOTES. 


sea Hi Railway Commissioners delivered. 
Aww) judgment last week in two casesof 
some importance. 






In one instance: 
3 an application had been made for- 
an order for the dissection of certain rates at 
Preston and Greenbank. The object of the appli-- 
cant (Mrs. Tomlinson) appears to have been to 
ascertain what proportion was for terminah 
services, which she performs for the company’ 
as owner of the private station at Greenbank. 
The London and North-Western . Company 
allow her 9d. per ton for these services, an 
amount which she regards as insufficient. 
The Commissioners decided that she satisfied 
the description of a “ party interested” in 
respect of a part of her application but not the 
whole, consequently only a portion of the 
information sought will be gained, while no 
order was made as to costs. The Com- 
missioners seem resolved to discourage what 
they term “ mere fishing inquiries” as to the 
composition of rates with a view to enable a 
person to see if he can discover anything to 
find fault with; and, although it is not 
suggested that this application was made with 
any such idle motive, they considered that 
the applicant had asked fortoo much. In 
the other case, the question at issue had been 
referred to the Commis sioners—in accordance 
with the provisions of a private railway Act 
of last session,—“ as arbitrators,” a function 
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-which they do not appear to at all appreciate. 
Indeed, Mr. Justice Wills stated that he 
entertained the strongest possible objection to 
the insertion of clauses in the Special Acts 
of railway companies, referring points in dis- 
pute to the Court in such a capacity, and that 
he had taken steps which would doubtless 
effectually prevent their insertion in future. 
His view is that, if matters are of sufficient 
importance to be referred to the Commis- 
sioners, they ought to be brought before them 
in their judicial capacity. There is, doubtless, 
a danger that awkward questions might sub- 
sequently arise as to the capacity in which 
cases were really determined, if this kind of 
reference were to be at all frequent. 





HE Pollution of Rivers Prevention Act 
of 1876 has been almost a dead letter 
‘because of the difficulty of inducing District 
Sanitary Authorities to put it into force; 
several causes combined to account for their 
inertness, — perhaps individual members of 
authorities were themselves interested in manu- 
factures for the waste products of which the 
river formed a cheap and useful carrier ; per- 
haps no steps could be taken against manu- 
facturers because the Sanitary (F) Authority 
itself was chief fouler of the stream by pour- 
ing into it untreated sewage; and yet another 
‘cause of inaction was the smallness of the 
portion of river over which any authority had 
control, and the consequent difficulty of 
ensuring such concerted action on the part of 
all the authorities adjoining the river, as 
would materially improve its condition. But 
the Local Government Act of 1888 contained 
a clause which ought to prove of immense 
benefit to sanitation in this matter of river- 
pollution; we refer to the clause empowering 
the various “county” (including borough) 
authorities watered by any river to constitute 
a Watershed Board, which will be in a posi- 
tion to deal effectively with the river and its 
tributaries from source to sea. The advan- 
tages of the new scheme are obvious. 





HE first application to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for power to form such a 
Watershed Board as contemplated by the 
provisions above referred to was recently 
made by the County Councils of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, but the Local Government 
Board replied that the issue of a provisional 
order for that purpose would be facilitated 
if all the authorities which were to be in- 
cluded in the district would unite and 
decide upon the questions of representation, 
payment of expenses, and the like. In con- 
sequence of this reply, a meeting was held 
at the Manchester Assize Courts on Thursday 
last week, at which representatives were 
present from the County Councils of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, and the Corporations of 
Manchester, Salford, Bolton, Bury, Oldham, 
Rochdale, and St. Helen’s. The borough of 
Stockport and the County Council of Derby- 
shire were not represented, although both are 
interested in the scheme, as some of the 
tributaries of the Mersey and Irwell are 
within their districts. The Right Hon. J. T. 
Hibbert, Chairman of the Lancashire County 
Council, presided at the meeting, and 
‘delivered an excellent speech in favour 


of the scheme; he _ referred to _ the 
recent death of a young man from 
typhoid fever, at Partington, Cheshire, 


about which the medical officer reported :— 
The cottage in which the young man lived 
abuts upon the River Mersey, which here, as 
elsewhere, has no other appearance than that 
of an open sewer. ‘The putrid emanations 
from the river, and especially from the banks 
left exposed when the water was low, were 
the cause of the fever.” He also pointed out 
that the death-rate in Manchester was much 
higher near the river than in other parts of 
the town, and stated the length of the Mersey 
and Irwell, with their tributaries, to be about 
300 miles. After some discussion the area of 
the district was agreed upon, and it was 
unanimously decided that the board consist 
of twenty-five members, and that the rate- 
a@bie value be the basis of representation. 





it’ 


is certainly high time that steps were taken 
to lessen the filth in these Lancashire streams, 
and we wish immediate success to the com- 
bined authorities in their present application 
for power to form a Watershed Board, and 
trust that they will soon be able to make so 
much improvement in the state of the rivers 
of their district, that authorities in other 
parts of the country may be induced to 
follow their example. 





HAT is a “story” of a house? Is it 
necessarily a space enclosed within 
four vertical walls? ‘This was the question 
propounded to the Queen’s Bench Division in 
Foot v. Hodgson. The answer which the 
Bench gave to the question, and which may 
be found in the current number of the “ Law 
Reports,” is that a story need not necessarily 
be a space within four vertical walls,—one 
side may consist of a sloping roof. The point 
arose under the Metropolitan Building Act, 
1855,—rule 6, in the schedule of the Act, 
speaking of “the topmost story,” in reference 
to certain measurements. Surveyors appointed 
under section 85 of the above Act rightly 
thought that an attic might be a “story.” On 
appeal to the Judge of the City of London 
Court, the latter thought that an attic was 
part of the roof, and not a “story.” The 
Queen’s Bench Division have, it will be seen, 
reversed this judgment, and, as it seems to us, 
with justice. “It would be unfortunate if 
such rooms as these were excluded from the 
important regulations of the schedule.” These 
are Mr. Justice Grantham’s words, and we 
agree with them. But it is also obvious that 
a “story,” in ordinary language, means a 
space capable of being used as a room. A 
mere cupboard in the roof would not be a 
“story, but an attic, we cannot doubt, is a 
“ story.” 





baer case of the Mayor and Corporation of 

Salford v. Lever, decided last week by 
a Divisional Court of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, is very satisfactory in the interests 
of commercial morality. It arose out of the 
now notorious Salford gas frauds, and was an 
action by the Corporation against a coal 
merchant, who had, through Hunter, the gas 
manager of the Corporation, obtained con- 
tracts for supplying coal at one shilling per 
ton above the market price. This one shilling 
per ton was to be given back by Lever to 
Hunter as the price paid for obtaining the 
contract. The action was to recover this sum 
from Lever. It is now well recognised law 
that secret commission received by an agent 
contrary to his duty can be recovered back by 
the principal from the agent. But in the 
present case the judges have gone a step 
further and held that the principal can re- 
cover from the contractor the excess price 
which the latter receives over the market 
price either as damages for a fraud committed 
against the principal, or, in legal parlance, as 
money had and received to his use. There- 
fore, the practical result of the case is that 
those who give bribes to an agent in order 
to obtain contracts from his principal may at 
any moment find themselves mulcted in 
damages for so doing. Of course there will 
be found men who will run this risk, never- 
theless there can be no doubt that this deci- 
sion is a blow to dishonest commercial tran- 
sactions. A question also arose as to the 
legality of an ayreement between the Cor- 
poration and Hunter after the frauds of the 
latter were discovered. But this part of the 
case was not of the same general importance 
as that which we have noted above. 





Eee the consideration of the Housing 

of the Working Classes Acts Amend- 
ment Bill by the Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons on Law, on Monday last, 
an amendment to Clause 4 (demolition of 
obstructive buildings) was proposed by Mr. 
Ritchie and accepted, to the effect that a 
building which stops the ventilation of other 
buildings or conduces to make them dangerous 
or injurious to health shall be deemed 
obstructive. This is a very wise amendment, 





which would admit of a more extended 
application. 


R. T. H. BICKERTON, oculist to the 
Liverpool Infirmary, has issued a 
pamphlet on colour-blindness and defective 
eyesight in sailors, with a view to inducing 
the Board of Trade to adopt more accurate 
tests for such defects than those it employs at 
present, and which he, in common with all 
our skilled authorities on the subject, con- 
siders worse than useless. The importance of the 
possession of a normal colour-sense by persons 
engaged in regulating traffic at sea and on 
railways by coloured flags and signal-lamps is 
obvious to every one, but the official mind 
seems to be remarkably obtuse in this respect, 
and looks on colour-blindness as a mental 
eccentricity rather than a serious physical 
defect of the body. Careful statistical obser- 
vations show that among men one individual 
in twenty-five is colour-blind; so that most 
of us must have a colour-blind person among 
our acquaintances whose defect has escaped 
his a our own detection, showing the need 
there is for the adoption of a scientific 
rather than what is called a practical test 
where life is at stake. The necessity 
for the adoption of proper tests was 
pointed out by Dr. Wilson, of Edinburgh, as 
far back as 1855, three years after the adop- 
tion of red and green lights on ships, and has 
been urged again and again since then by 
many of our leading oculists at the Society of 
Arts and in the press. Fortunately, the 
Board of Trade has at last yielded so far as 
to request the Royal Society to advise it on 
the subject, and a committee, with Lord Ray- 
leigh as chairman, is now investigating the 
matter; and there is also a committee of the 
British Medical Association employed in like 
manner. If further encouragement were 
necessary, Mr. Bickerton’s arguments and 
recorded cases of grave accidents resulting 
from colour-blindness and imperfect eyesight 
at sea will supply it. The whole subject has, 
however, been well thrashed out, and the 
proper tests and the mode of applying them 
are perfectly known to the specialists, and 
can be easily acquired by novices, so there 
is little excuse for further delay in their 
adoption by the authorities. As might be 
expected, some of the larger steamship com- 
panies have set the Government a good 
example in this respect by adopting the most 
approved methods of eliminating from their 
service all officers and men with defective 
vision. 








ia answer toa question from Sir J. Lubbock 
on Monday evening, in regard to the state 
of Ennis Abbey, Mr. Jackson (for the First 
Commissioner of Works) stated that Ennis 
Abbey was not one of the structures vested 
in the Board of Works of Ireland for preser- 
vation as a national monument, and that such 
structures did not come under the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act. That they do 
not scems to be mainly the fault of Sir John 
Lubbock himself, who drew up the Bill on 
such lines as to confine its operation to pre- 
historic monuments. We have always been 
of opinion that this was a mistake, and perhaps 
Sir J. Lubbock is beginning to find this out. 


IR JOSEPH BAZALGETTE’sS new 
Battersea Bridge will, it is stated, 

be ready for use in the course of this 
month. In May, 1886, the late Metro- 
politan Board of Works ratified a con- 
tract for 143,000/. with Messrs. Williams, 
Son, & Wallington.* On June 18, of the 
following year, the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale laid the memorial stone (his 
first public function of that kind), and also 
opened the new suspension bridge at 
Hammersmith. The mallet and plumb used 
on that occasion had been made from an 
oaken pile of the earlier bridge. Old Battersea 
Bridge had been pulled down in the winter of 
1885-6, by Messrs. Mowlem & Co. It was 





* For an account of the structure see the Builder of 
August 11, 1888: meetings and visits of the Associ:- 
tion of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and 
Surveyors. 
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constructed of wood, in 1771, at a total 
cost of 15,600/., to replace Chelsea Ferry. 
The design, which was illustrated in our 
columns of January 7, 1888, has been 
attributed to Cheselden, surgeon to Chelsea 
Hospital. He died, however,in 1752. Chel- 
sea Ferry would appear to have appertained 
in the eighteenth century to the manor of 
Battersea and Wandsworth, and thus to have 
been owned by Sir Walter St. John and his 
descendants. One of these, his grandson, was 
the celebrated Lord Bolingbroke, Pope’s 
“St. John,” who died in 1751. His nephew 
and heir, Frederick, third Viscount, sold the 
manor to the trustees of his wife’s cousin, 
John, first Karl Spencer. It was in favour of 
Lord Spencer, with certain others, that an 
Act was passed in 1766 for building the 
bridge, at their own charges. The ferry then 
yielded a profit of about 427. a year. 





OW that the notion of lofty iron towers 
has been started, it is not surprising 
that various similar schemes should be pro- 
posed (whether destined to be accomplished 
or not), nor that it should be made an essen- 
tial qualification of each new tower that it 
should overtop all the preceding ones. The 
proposed London tower was of course to be 
higher than the Eiffel: and, its proposed 
dimensions having become matter of pub- 
licity, the city of Chicago now proposes one 
to overtop both, and to rise to the height of 
1,500 ft., with a diameter at the base of 
A80 ft. The projected design, of which a very 
rough print was published two or three weeks 
ago in the Zoronto Globe, aims at being more 
architectural in character, in a certain sense, 
than the Eiffel tower, in that the base is 
masked by an immense piece of architectural 
scenery with a number of little cupolas, re- 
minding one somewhat of an Indian pagoda 
or temple; out of the middle of this 
rises the immense stalk of the tower, 
which however appears to crush the 
whole substructure; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether the frank display of the 
construction of the base in the Eiffel tower is 
not more truly architectural in principie. 
The architects are Messrs. Charles Kinkle & 
4;. R. Pohl, of Washington, who designed the 
main building for the Philadelphia exhibition. 
The cost of the erection is estimated at two 
million dollars. The tower above the archi- 
tectural screen is treated in successive stages 
of about equal height, marked by projecting 
balconies. 





y.E read in the British Medical Journal 
that the Apothecaries’ Society are 
minded to dispose of their old “ Physick 
Garden” at Chelsea. This freehold, being 
rather more than 3 acres in extent, is esti- 
mated to be worth upwards of 30,000/., whilst 
to maintain the botanical garden involves an 
annual cost of 600/. The garden, lying near 
to the site of the old “Swan” tavern and 
between the new embankment and Queen’s- 
road (antique Paradise -row) was originally 
leased by the Company in 1673. In 1721 Sir 
Hans Sloane conveyed it to them by gift, he 
having already bought Chelsea Manor of 
William, second and last Lord Cheyne. 
EKvelyn records his visit, on August 7, 1685, 
‘to see Mr. Wats, Keeper of the Apothecaries 
Garden of Simples at Chelsea”; he mentions 
“the tree bearing Jesuits bark” and “ the 
conservatory,” prubably one of the first hot- 
houses built in England. The Company set 
up here Rysbrach’s marble statue of Sloane 
in 1733; of the two once magnificent cedar 
trees, said to have been planted in 1683, one 
was blown down thirty-six years ago. The 
collection of new plants which, in terms of 
Sloane’s conveyance, had to be delivered by 
the Company in yearly parcels of fifty to the 
Royal Society, is now incorporated in the 
Great Herbarium of our Natural History 
Museum; No. 2,112 in the Society’s catalogue 
for 1764 is described as.a “ cultivated chrysan- 
themum.” Students of botany and natural 
science have reason to regard this quarter of 
the tewn with reverence. For, besides Sloane, 
Sir Joseph Banks, and John Martyn, we may 
recall that at 10, Manor-street, lived William 





Jones, entomolgist ; in Salamanca-place lived 
A. H. Haworth; in Barrosa-place Edward 
Sydenham, who established the ‘ Botanical 
Register ” ; and near to Queen’s Elm William 
Curtis, founder of the Botanical Magazine, 
which Sydenham illustrated, kept a botanical 
garden. Phillip Miller, author of the 
“Gardener's Dictionary,’ was gardener to 
the Apothecaries’ Company for nearly fifty 
years; his monument, in old St. Luke’s church- 
yard, was erected e curtis the Horticultural 
and Linnean Societies. 





MINHE Marble Hill Estate, Twickenham, is 
offered for sale by private treaty, with a 
view to its conversion for building purposes. 
We adverted to the historical associations of 
this property in a “ Note” of May 5, 1888. 
At the auction in June of that year it 
was withdrawn, after a bid of 52,000/. 
Since the death of Lady Alice, widow of 
General, Peel, the house has, we believe, been 
untenanted. The Daily Telegraph tells us 
that “in the grounds of Lady Suffolk’s 
villa” Jeanie Deans pleaded for her sister's 
life to Queen Caroline. Now Scott explicitly 
lays the scene of their interview in Richmond 
Park, on the other side of the river.* If it 
be true that, as avers our contemporary, 
thousands have scanned curiously from the 
deck of a river steamer the so-called “ Jeanie 
Deans’s Walk,” at Marble Hill, it seems to 
be full time that wayfarers were undeceived. 





— Soirée given by the President of the 

Institute of Architects and Mrs. 
Waterhouse at the Natural History Museum 
on Tuesday evening was largely attended, and 
the great hall and galleries (of Mr. Water- 
house’s own architecture) form both a con- 
venient and effective evolution ground for 
the circulation of a number of visitors. The 
musical portion of the entertainment was 
especially well arranged, alternating between 
performances by the string band of the Royal 
Artillery in the large hall, and some 
excellent glee singing under the conduct of 
Mr. James A. Birch in the small hall in the 
rear, so that there were two contrasted forms 
of music to relieve each other during the whole 
evening. If, however, the Natural [listory 
Museumisto befrequently made use of forlarge 
soirées, it would be a great improvement to 
have it lighted by electric light, both for the 
sake of effect and to avoid the heat and odour 
perceptible in the upstairs galleries from the 
range of gaslights immediately below the 
balustrading. The open loggia in the upper 
story of the small hall would have formed a 
charming place to listen to the singing from, 
but for the fumes of the ring of gas-lights; 
an effective way of lighting as seen from 
below, but not so desirable when you are 
above it. 





a commenting on the selected design for 
the Sheffield Municipal Buildings the 
other day, we made some criticisms on points 
in the plan, while expressing our opinion 
nevertheless that the right choice had been 
made. As we hear that our adverse criticisms 
on certain points are being circulated in the 
local press without the context (we presume in 
the interests of some other competitor), we beg, 
in justice to Mr. Mountford, to call atten- 
tion to the fact that our criticism, taken as a 
whole, was decisively in support of the selec- 
tion of his design, and that while seeing some 
faults in the plan, we saw no design that, as 
a whole, had a claim to be put before it. 
A® an example of the confusion of mind 
under which some of those who are 
called practical men are found labouring, a 
correspondent describing himself as “a Sur- 
veyor” writes to us gravely to ask whether 
the line of sight taken in looking through the 
telescope of a level is a line following the 
curvature of the earth, ora level line in space! 
He is probably related to the man who achieved 
the art of seeing round a corner. 
* Vide Chap. xxxist and the opening sentence of 
Chap. xxxvii. of ‘*The Weart of Midlothian.” In Chap. 
xxxv. Scott mentions the brick wall, and the postern, 


through which the Duke and Jeanie Deans entered into 
the park. 











i ig the last issue of the Semaine des 

Constructeurs M. Malézieux recounts the 
singular results of his attempts to obtain by 
phonograph the results of the discussion in 
the committee on the question of a diploma 
for architects. The phonograph gave him too 
much, he says; he wanted a résumé, but here 
was the whole discussion repeated, “ et quand 
arriva la fin, mon phonographe fit entendre 
un brouhaha de départ.” His patience being 
exhausted, he put the instrument aside, but 
happening a few days after to touch it in 
moving some papers, it started again, the 
sounds coming as if through the open door 


after the members had got into the street, as 
thus— 


Ist voice.—‘‘ N—i—ni.... fini 
2nd voice.—‘‘ Province. ... pas... . pléme.” 
ord voice.—‘‘, . . . Congrés.... thédtre.... 
Jouera.... tite machine....moi.... 
sans prétention.” 
4th voice.—‘* tainement .... 
CORP GR sc ces CB es o's 
. . » Institur.” 
oth voice.—‘‘. . . . liberté. . 
jamais ! connais pas... . architecture... . 
mais .... principes .... administration 
. Mhonore .... enfoncé.... pléme 
province... . faire loi.” 
6th voice.—‘*‘ .... Géloquence ... 
‘ .thw.. - « wi 
7th voice.—‘‘. . . . té centrale. 


'>? 


éminent 
toujours 


. » Monopole... . 


. €éloquence 


st! a op I i et 


...-. pulsion .... goureuse .... a 
quelle. ... stéthique... . tiquité.”’ 

Sth voice.—‘‘.... moi... . Brébant.” 

9th voice.—‘* . . . . champeaux..... y 

10th voice. — ** Voila tranquilles .... perons-le 

llth voice.—‘*‘ .... question reviendra .... 
province .... caboches .... fait rien 


. Viendrous encore... . agréable com- 
pagnie.... mulle.... discours nouveau 
: repousserons oujours .... 
Ca finisse.” 


After this the phonograph gave a clack, as of 
a door shutting, and recorded no more. 


a 


THE MEETING OF THE LINCOLN AND 
NOTTS. ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY AT 
HOLBEACH. 


THE annual meeting of the Lincoln and Notts. 
Architectural Society was held the week before 
last, under the genial presidency of the Bishop 
of Nottingham. The neat and quiet little Fen- 
land town of Holbeach was the headquarters of 
the Society, from which excursions were made 
embracing, on the first day, Tydd St. Mary, Long 
Sutton, Lutton, Gedney, Fleet, Holbeach, Wha 
plode, Moulton, and Weston St. Mary; and on 
the second day, the churches of Terrington, 
Walpole St. Peters, West Walton, and Walsoken 
in Norfolk, and concluding with that of Wis- 
beach in Cambridgeshire. Three counties were 
thus laid under contribution, and no district in 
England could have supplied a grander and 
more varied series of churches, more deserving 
the careful examination of the student of our 
national architecture. 

The first church visited, that of Tydd St. 
Mary, embowered in fine trees and reached by 
narrow plank-bridges crossing the fen-drains, 
lies at the extreme verge of the county of 
Lincoln, its sister and namesake, Tydd St. 
Giles, being over the Cambridgeshire border. 
Tydd, though less remarkable than most of the 
churches visited, is by no means without 
interest. It is of the common plan, of nave, 
with north and south aisles, south porch, 
chancel, and west tower surmounted by a 
spire. Like several of its neighbours, the ex- 
terior gives little idea of what is to be found 
within. Decorated walls, with some inserted 
Perpendicular windows and a clearstory of 
that date, contain a Transitional arcade, with 
cylindrical shafts and octagonal capitals sup- 
porting plain chamfered pointedarches. Most of 
the capitals are plain, but a commencement has 
been made to ornament them with stiff 
nascent foliage, which deserves attention. 
In the Decorated chancel is a very pretty 
double piscina, with ogee heads, its canopy 
running up above the sill of the window behind 
it and standing free. To the west is a range of 
three broad cinquefoiled sedilia, the dividing 
shafts being provided with bases, but not with 
capitals. In the north aisle is a good re- 
cumbent, knightly effigy to one of the family of 
De Roos, of Gedney. The octagonal font 
called for more attention than time allowed. 





The shields on the sides of the basin are 
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charged with the instruments of the Passion 
and other subjects. One bears three chalices 
and as many wafers. There is a late, square- 
headed, two-light, low side window, much 
mutilated and blocked. The tower is of mellow 
red brick, capped with a grey stone spire. 

The next church, Long Sutton, a large and 
stately edifice, 127 ft. in length, also, like Tydd, 
exhibits externally a Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular shell, containing a singularly beautiful 
arcade and clearstory of Early Transitional 
date. In the Decorated period, as was usual in 
this district, very wide aisles were added, much 
loftier than those they supplanted, entirely con- 
cealing the clearstory from outside, and (a later 
clearstory of very base design having been 
superimposed) converting it into the semblance 
of a triforium. The continuous shafted ex- 
ternal arcade is to be seen within the aisles, 
above the nave arcades. Within, the clearstory 
is not continuous, to the great loss of dignity, 
only the centre. light of each bay being pierced, 
and set in a somewhat heavy shafted arch. In 
the second bay from the east, on the south side, 
this arch has been much widened in a very 
clumsy fashion, the reason probably being to 
throw light on an altar in front of the rood- 
screen. The debased clearstory added in the 
last century by one Mr. Allen, whose knowledge, 
—or that of his architect,—was not com- 
mensurate with his liberality, is about 
to be replaced by one designed more in har- 
mony with its surroundings, by Mr. Basset 
Smith. The long wide aisles, sweeping un- 
broken almost to the east end, add great dig- 
nity to the interior. They open into the chancel 
by two arches, flattened on the north, sharply 
pointed on the south, rising from uncomfortably 
tall, lanky octagonal shafts standing on high 
bases—a piece of decidedly awkward design in 
this otherwise fine interior. The most re- 
markable feature of the building is the Early 
English tower and spire, the whole of one date, 
all but detached, and only touching the nave 
at its south-west corner of the widened aisle. 
This is described by,the late Mr. Edmund Sharpe 
as “one of the earliest and most remarkable 
designs of the Lancet period in the kingdom, 
and especially valuable as one of the very few 
of our early towers which, having escaped fire 
and decay, shows how they were originally 
finished.” Originally, when this tower stood 
clear of the church, on four open arches now 
blocked, its dignity must have been much en- 
hanced by its isolation. But it is still a most 
noble steeple, with few rivals in the country. 
Each angle is strengthened by an octagonal 
turret, finishing with a tall spirelet, leaning over 
towards the central spire, as though it were to 
clasp it in their embrace, and, like it, formed of 
wood covered with old grey lead. This church 
also possesses another remarkable feature in the 
gmail octagonal vestry of two stories, with 
a stone pyramidal roof, which projects from 
the north-east angle of the chancel. The 
lower story is vaulted in red brick with stone 
ribs ; the upper chamber is also groined, and 
has a window-slit looking into the chancel. 
The adaptation of the responds of the chancel- 
arch when the Perpendicular chancel was 
erected, has caused some curious alterations. 
The church has been well restored, and is 
evidently lovingly cared for. Some rich stone 
sedilia, with elaborate canopies, have been 
set up in memory of the late rector, and a 
chancel-screen with cross are in preparation. 
The two side windows of the sanctuary are 
filled with excellent stained glass by Messrs. 
Burlisson & Grylls, to which the glaring, 
crowded Crucifixion in the east window forms a 
painful contrast. The windows of the south 
aisle exhibit some beautiful old glass, especially 
a full-length figure of St. George. 

Lutton, a short distance to the north, is a 
good example of a brick church. The whole 
fabric, which is of no great size, with the 
exception of the stone spire, is of this material. 
Even the shafted piers and moulded arches are 
of brick coated with plaster, a fracture here 
and there in the casing betraying what is 
behind. The fabric itself is Late Decorated, 
showing good flowing-tracery windows in the 
chancel, with Perpendicular aisles and con- 
tinuous clearstory and western tower. The 
fifteenth - century wooden tie-beam roof is of 
singular delicacy and beauty. The beams are 
finely moulded, each supported by figures 
enshrined in a niche between the clearstory 
windows. The belfry-arch is of fine propor- 
tions, the mouldings dying into the splayed 
piers. 

Gedney is a’church of magnificent propor- 





tions and rich detail. It owes its dignity chiefly 
to the excellent design of the west tower,— 
rich Early English in the three lower stages, 
with a tall Perpendicular belfry story, with two 
lofty transomed and canopied windows on each 
face; the lofty Perpendicular clearstory of 
twelve three-light windows, placed close 
together, crowned with a battlemented parapet 
and numerous small pinnacles, and the noble 
Early Decorated chancel, plain but majestic in 
its simplicity. But this grand church has been 
much neglected, and its forlorn and dilapidated 
condition cries loudly for the hand of a con- 
servative restorer. Happily, this much-needed 
work has just been partially begun, through the 
munificence of Dr. Bellamy, the President of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, who is a large land- 
owner in the parish. The south aisle is already 
under repair, and it is to be hoped that the 
work, once set on foot, will be continued, and 
embrace the whole edifice. Immediately before 
the visit of the Society the removal of the high 
box-pews with which the whole interior has 
been cumbered, brought to light a very fine 
brass of a lady, of the end of the fourteenth 
century, beneath a triple canopy, with the 
Apostles in niches on either side, on a slab 8 ft. 
in length. These last have unfortunately 
perished, but the effigy is perfect. The interior 
is rather disappointing after the stateliness of 
the exterior. The tallness of the octagonal 
shafts of the Decorated arcade and the width 
of the arches, together with the breadth of the 
aisles, creates an impression of bareness, which 
is increased by the slightness, almost amounting 
to emaciation, of the otherwise rich and elabo- 
rate tie-beam roof, which also, it may be added, 
is in grievous need of thorough repair. The 
east window of five lights is a beautiful specimen 
of reticulated tracery. There are magnificent 
remains of a Jesse window in gorgeous coloured 
glass at the east end of the north aisle, and 
some equally good but more scanty relics in the 
side windows, and there is a fine tall light 
chancel screen. The pulpit standing against 
one of the north piers of the nave, is a noble 
example of the grand three-deckers with spread- 
ing sounding- board of the Georgian period, 
which, we hope, will be retained untouched in 
any restoration of the church. It is far more 
dignified than anything our modern architects 
usually design. Strange to say there is a modern 
panelled stone altar and stone altar-rails, both by 
no means good. In the south wall of the chancel 
there is a square-headed two-light low - side 
window like the mutilated example at Tydd. 
We must not omit to mention that a lofty spire 
was intended, of which only the base was built, 
on which a small lead-covered spirelet was sub- 
sequently set up. The east face of the tower, 
with the three weather-mouldings, one above 
the other, tells of the gradual growth of the 
fabric with unmistakable distinctness. 

Fleet, at a very short distance from Gedney, 
is another very imposing church, remarkable 
for one of the detached towers characteristic of 
the marshland. This tower stands perfectly 
free of the church, some 12ft. to the south- 
west. It is a plain composition of Decorated 
date, surmounted by a spire. The outline is 
picturesquely broken by a bold staircase turret 
at the north-east corner, ending in a spirelet. 
Within the battlement are small pinnacles, 
from which spring pierced flying buttresses to 
the spire. This church has suffered greatly 
from the destruction of the original roof, which 
has been replaced with a barn roof of the 
coarsest construction at a lower level, com- 
pletely spoiling the effect of the building both 
from without and within. We were glad to 
hear that a new roof was soon to be begun. The 
Early English arcade is sustained by cylindrical 
piers of somewhat too slender proportions. The 
chancel is Decorated. It was designed for side 
aisles, which were never built, the work being 
probably suspended by the Black Death. The 
arches appear in the walls, framing ‘the aisle 
windows, and a blocked doorway in the eastern 
buttress of the south aisle of the nave affords 
a curious evidence of the intended continuation 
of the wall eastwards. The stonework, like 
that of nearly all the churches visited, is excel- 
lent, and the gabled buttresses ending in 
knops of foliage, and the fine base-moulds, give 
great dignity to the whole building. With a 
new and appropriate roof its effect will be 
admirable. 

Returning to Holbeach, the starting-point, 
luncheon was taken and the church visited. 
This has hardly any rival im a district: famous 
for its spacious and magnificent churches. Its 


general effect is increased, though its histori- 
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cal interest is diminished, by its being entirely 
of one date, rather late in the Decorated period,* 
with the exception of the western tower and 
spire, which are very Early Perpendicular. The 
windows are nearly all of flowing tracery, chiefly 
of two patterns, not conspicuous for grace- 
fulness. The east window, of four lights only, 
is too small for its position, and sorely needs 
stained glass. The clearstory, of fourteen two- 
light windows on each side, set close together, 
sweeping from end to end, is a beautiful feature, 
but it rather suffers from want of height. The 
arcade of seven bays with tall, clustered piers. 
on high bays, is of singular stateliness. The 
timber roofs are new throughout, designed by 
Mr. Christian, and certainly deserve high praise. 
In so spacious a church, with so many large. 
windows, the entire absence of stained glass is 
much felt. A chancel-screen is also greatly 
wanted. The seating is costly and good. The 
pulpit, also designed by Mr. Christian, is a very 
elaborate and costly work. The lower stage of 
the west tower, opening into the nave by a fine 
arch, has on each of its three sides a large 
window of singular and, we must add, of very 
ungraceful design. It may be described as.a 
window set within a window, the whole being 
of five lights, the inner window of three, divided 
by vertical mullions without any tracery or 
cuspidation. These mullions and that which: 
bounds the inner arch, are carried up vertically 
to the outer arch, the intervening spaces 
being fashioned into trefoils and cinquefoils. 
As an example of the passage of Decorated into- 
Perpendicular the design is interesting, but it 
certainly does not deserve imitation. Both the 
porches are remarkable compositions. That to 
the south has an outer arch of a very narrow 
and acute form, rather awkwardly squeezed’ 
up under a flattish gable. The inner doorway 
has exquisite Decorated mouldings. The north 
porch is so unlike ecclesiastical work that it 
has been suggested that it was not originally 
designed for its present position, but was 
brought from a destroyed manor house in the 
vicinity. The outer doorway, with rich, hang- 
ing tracery, is flanked by massive cylindrical 
turrets, one of which contains a newel stair 
leading to the room above; the other appears 
to have been used as a porter’s lodge. At the 
west end is a rich shallow porch, with a groined 
roof and canopy running up above the window- 
sill. The altar tomb of Sir Humphrey Little- 
bury, born 1346, is a magnificent work. The 
recumbent effigy is of great size and fine work- 
manship. The head rests on a tilting helm, 
having as crest the singular device of a man’s 
head (a Blackamoor’s?) enclosed ina net. The 
canopied recesses along the flanks are of very 
unusual depth. 

Whaplode, the church next visited, proved 
one of the most interesting of the wholetwo days” 
excursion. It has been reduced to a half- 
ruined state by long-continued neglect or bar- 
barous usage. The roofs have been lowered 
throughout, leaving the gables gaunt'and bare, 
protesting against their mutilation. Nearly 
all the windows have been robbed of their 
tracery, and otherwise disfigured, while the 
mean repairs of the chancel and north tran- 
sept (the latter being converted into a school- 
room with a red brick chimney run up through 
the centre of the great window) have robbed 
them of almost every trace of antiquity. The 
church is to be restored by Mr. Pearson as 
soon as funds can be raised; it is to be hoped 
this will not be carried to the length of 
making a new church of it. The earliest part 
of the church, which is 150 ft. in length, is of 
Late Norman. Of this date we have the en- 
riched chancel arch and the first four bays 
of the nave. The piers are partly short, stout 
cylinders, partly compound piers, bearing 
arches of disproportionate width and slightness, 
leaving too much of the upper surface of the 
capital unoccupied. The clearstory externally 
shows a continuous circular-headed arcade, 
pierced at intervals for windows, with, originally, 
a corbel-table above. The three western bays 
of the nave are of Late Transitional date, on 
the same general plan as the Norman part, but 
with very instructive points of contrast. The 
west front, in which the Early English style 
reigns uncontrolled, must have been a very 
vigorous composition. The west doorway 15 
a fine specimen of the style in its greatest 
purity. The richly-moulded soffits rise from 4 








* By the “Ordination of the Vicarage,” on the 
appropriation of the revenues of this and other 
churches to the Bishop's Table, in 1340, the Bishop was 
ordered to completely rebuild the chancel de novo. 
This gives us the approximate date of the fabric. 
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double row of eight detached shafts on each 
side, set one behind the other, with capitals of 
foliage. The tower, four stages in height, 
occupies an unusual position, as a kind of 
southern transept. It is a very striking design, 
the three lower stages Early English, with 
attached arcades ; the fourth story Decorated, 
with a battlemented parapet. At the west end 
of the south aisle is a very fine altar tomb, 
under a classical canopy supported by ten 
pillars, of the early part of the seventeenth 
century, bearing the effigies of St. Anthony 
Irby (d. 1593) and his wife Elizabeth. The 
excellence of the sculpture led the late Mr. 
Matthew Bloxam to attribute them to Nicholas 
Stone. 

Moulton Church is a very fine edifice, its lead- 
ing portions being of very late Transitional date, 
with widened Decorated aisles, and Perpen- 
dicular chancel, but its most striking feature 
is the noble western tower and spire, of the 
earliest years of the Perpendicular period, the 
exquisite proportions of which are absolutely 
unsurpassed. It gains much by being all of one 
design, dun seul jet ; battering gradually from 
the moulded base to the summit. The spire is 
of precisely the right height and diameter for 
harmony of effect, and is happily united to the 
pinnacles by well-proportioned flying buttresses. 
The arcade has pointed arches of two splayed 
orders. The piers are partly circular, partly 
clustered, the capitals displaying a series of 
stiff engaged leaves, all inclined one way. The 
two sides of the clearstory differ. That to the 
south has round-headed arches, and is not quite 
continuous. That to the north exhibits pointed 
arches and is continuous. The interior abounds 
in battlemented brackets projecting from the 
walls and piers, once bearing images. There 
are singular traces of an altar, with piscina and 
bracket, in the sill of a window of the south 
aisle, immediately to the west of the south 
porch. ‘ 

The first day’s excursion closed with Weston St. 
Mary, a lovely little gem of pure Early English 
architecture, with Decorated transepts and 
Perpendicular west tower. The piers are 
low, and shafted with capitals of stiff foliage, 
surmounted by the sweeping circular abacus 
common to the district. The clearstory is not 
continuous; it has small lights shafted 
externally, one between each two of the nave 
arches. The chancel arch is of admirable pro- 
portions. The chancel itself has tall single 
lancets in the side-walls, and three unequal 
lancets in the east wall, all divided by tall, 
slender buttresses. The east gable, with its 
vesica, belongs to the first restoration, care- 
fully carried out by its former vicar, the late 
Prebendary Moore, vicar of Spalding. We 
agree with Mr. Sharpe in deeming it “one of 
the best examples we have of the east end of a 
small parish church.” The restoration was 
carried to a conclusion, including the raising of 
the nave roof to its original pitch, under Mr. 
Pearson’s directions, by the retiring vicar, the 
Rev. E. M. Sanderson, vicar of Huyton. The 
south porch is of much dignity. Within, each 
wall shows an arcade on detached shafts. At the 
entrance are the red granite memorial slabs of 
Prebendary and Mrs. Moore. The Early 
English font is of great dignity. It stands 
ai the west end of the nave, on a high octa- 
gonal flight of steps, with a broad platform 
for the priest. The octagonal basin bears con- 
ventional Early English foliage on each face. 
The modern glass in the chancel windows is 
excellent. Altogether Weston is a delightful 
example of a small sober parish church of the 
best style of English architecture. 

The second day’s excursion took the Society 
across the border into Norfolk. The churches 
visited were Terrington St. Clements, Walpole 
St. Peters, ‘‘the Lady of Marshlow,” West 
Walton, Walsoken, and the Cambridgeshire 
church of Wisbech. The space allotted to us 
forbids our attempting any description of these 
churches. Suffice it to say that they are among 
the largest and most magnificent examples of 
ecclesiastical architecture anywhere in England. 
All having been sufficiently, but, as a rule, not 
too much restored, with one lamentable excep- 
tion, are in good condition. The exception is 
West Walton, the forlorn and dilapidated con- 
dition of which called out the indignant pro- 
tests of the members of the Society, with 
expressions of astonishment that the parochial 
authorities, especially the rector of the church 
(the living stands in “ Crockford” at 1,3742., and 
1,112/7. net), and the parishioners generally, 
should tamely allow the priceless inheritance 
received from the piety of their forefathers to 


sink into ruin without a sustained and vigorous 
effort for its preservation. The roof is in an 
unsafe and leaky condition, the light shining 
through in every part; its walls are bulging, 
cracks are opening, and it looks as if it only 
needed a strong wind, such as often blows 
across these exposed marshes, to bring the 
whole to the ground. We earnestly hope that 
the visit of the Lincolnshire Society may lead to 
vigorous action being taken towards its repair. 
The first step to this would be to call in some 
experienced architect to report on the con- 
dition of the church, and the sum required 
for the substantial repair needed for its pre- 
servation from inevitable destruction. If the 
architect were to counsel the entire removal of 
the inordinately wide and high north aisle, 
so unhappily substituted in the Decorated 
period for the original narrow Early English 
aisle, and the restoration of this latter, what- 
ever the Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings might say, we should accept 
this counsel as sound. This aisle has now lost 
every architectural feature, and has become a 
mere ugly lean-to shed, utterly destroying the 
proportions of the church, and blocking-up and 
all but entirely hiding the fine Early English 
arcaded clearstory. The south aisle is also un- 
happily wide, but it preserves its old windows, 
some of which are of great beauty. ‘The 
detached Early English bell-tower, standing, 
like those at Evesham and Bury St. Edmunds, 
as an entrance to the churchyard, is probably 
the most beautiful example of this arrangement, 
so unusual in England, to be found anywhere. 
In its proportions, its design, and its detail it is 
as near perfection as possible. We hope its 
substantial repair may be much better than 
that of the church. But neglect is a spreading 
evil, and solitary examples of it seldom occur. 
It is an interesting evidence of the prevalence 
of a local fashion that while detached bell- 
towers are generally so unfrequent with us, this 
corner of England should show as many as four 
towers completely detached,—Tydd St. Giles, 
Fleet, Terrington, and West Walton,—and two 
others, Long Sutton and Wisbech, virtually so. 
There is a similar group in Herefordshire, seven 
in number,—viz., Ledbury, Bosbury, Garway, 
Holmer, and Richard’s Castle, and the dovecote- 
like erections at Pembridge and Yarpole. Other 
examples occur at Berkeley, East Dereham, 
Beccles, Kirkoswald, Brookland, Warmworth, 
and other places, especially Chichester Cathe- 
dral, New College, and Magdalen College, 
Oxford. The raison @eétre of these isolated 
campaniles has yet to be fully investigated. At 
Wisbech the detached tower was erected in late 
Perpendicular times, when the original western 
tower at the end of the Transition nave had 
fallen and crushed the southern arcade, for 
which a singularly slight arrangement of 
slender piers and wide arches was substituted 
One other peculiarity may be mentioned. At. 
Walpole St. Peter’s, the eastern bay of the mag- 
nificent chancel, one of the noblest examples 
of Perpendicular in its earliest and best form, 
is elevated considerably above the general level, 
and the altar is reached by a lofty flight of 
steps, which, on our visit, were ornamented 
with greenhouse plants. This arrangement was 
rendered necessary by the existence of an old 
right-of-way through the churchyard passing 
by a groined passage beneath the chancel. 
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PLAS NEWYDD, LLANGOLLEN. 


AMONG the many interesting country places 
which are announced as about to pass under 
the auctioneer’s hammer, few enjoy more plea- 
sant associations than Plis Newydd, the 
romantic home of those two famous recluses, 
the ‘‘ Ladies of Llangollen.” 

Llangollen is a very lovely old town, situated 
on the river Dee, on the borders of Denbighshire 
and Merionethshire. It is a railway-station on 
the line between Wrexham and Bala, and a 
well-known haunt of the brethren of the angle ; 
and fifty years ago or more it was one of the 
places where the Royal mail between Shrews- 
bury and Holyhead always stopped to change 
horses. It nestles on a slope at the foot of the 
Berwyn Mountains, which rise on the south and 
west, and the cloud-capped summit of Dinas 
Bran frowns down upon it from the north. 
Three miles off to the north-west are the well- 
known ruins of Valle Crucis Abbey. 

Being on the high road between Dublin and 
London, it is no wonder that the charms of the 
Vale of Liangollen should have arrested the 





attention of many of the sons and daughters of 


the sister isle. Some hundred and twenty 
years ago this had been the case with the Lady 
Elizabeth Butler, a native of Kilkenny, a sister 
of the Earl of Ormonde, who had travelled 
through it on her way to be presented at Court 
at St. James’s; and when, a few years later, 
she formed a romantic friendship with the Hon. 
Miss Ponsonby, the daughter of a neighbouring 
squire, the two fair ladies eloped together from 
their homes in the south of Ireland, and re- 
solved to fix their tent here. A small cottage 
on the crown of a hill, in the upper part of the 
town, with afew acres of ground, as it hap- 
pened, was to be “sold or let.” The place had 
a pleasant aspect, and commanded fine views. 
They took it at first on a short lease, and after- 
wards they bought the freehold. Horace 
Walpole had lately made Strawberry Hill 
famous by converting it into a semi-Gothic 
mansion, and filling it with knick-knacks from 
Italy and Spain; and Lady Elizabeth and her 
friend resolved that “ Plis Newydd,” as they 
named their house, should be equally famous as 
a semi-Gothic cottage. They saw that the 
Gothic taste was becoming a popular “fad,” 
and they resolved to be beforehand with it. 
Accordingly they enlarged the little house by 
additional rooms on the ground-floor, and by 
building two sleeping-apartments above. These 
they adorned with panels of old oak, partly 
Kceclesiastical and partly Classical in pattern ; 
and they surrounded their unpretentious dwell- 
ing with an ornamental wooden palisade. They 
laid out their garden with taste and skill, and 
on the opposite side of the roadway they con- 
structed a dairy, in a little grove or shrubbery, 
which they called after the Duke of Wellington’s 
name when he came to see them during one of 
his visits to Denbighshire, while staying with 
his relatives, the Trevors, Lord Dungannon, at 
Brinkinalt, a few miles off. 

Plis Newydd, like Strawberry Hill, now be- 
came, through the fame of the fair recluses and 
the mystery in which they enshrouded them- 
selves, quite an object of pilgrimage in the 
western counties. But the ladies were shy of 
admitting strangers; indeed, they refused to 
see visitors unless they wrote to them before- 
hand to announce their intention of making a 
call, or asking permission to doso. This gave 
them time to prepare their rooms, and to per- 
fume them with pastilles, which “they kept in 
bronze censers.” 

Among their visitors were Lord Castlereagh, 
the unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald (when 
a price of 1,000/. was put on his head: for his 
share in the Irish Rebellion of ’98) and his wife 
Pamela, Madame de Genlis and her pupil, 
Madlle. d'Orleans, Bishop Heber of Calcutta, the 
poet Wordsworth, and the Duke of Wellington. 
The ladies wore a decoration of which they 
were very proud, a blue sash with the harp and 
crown of Erin, given to them by a Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; and others conferred on them 
by the Duke of Orleans. : 
Down to 1810 they held their cottage on 
lease, but in that year their old Irish servant, 
Mary Carryl, died and left them her savings, 
with which they purchased the freehold. The 
faithful creature was buried in Llangollen 
Churchyard, and the ladies raised over her 
remains a stone monument with three sides, on 
one of which they placed her epitaph, inscribing 
the other sides with their own names, and 
leaving vacant spaces for the dates of their 
deaths. The ladies survived her twenty years, 
dying respectively in 1829 and 1831. 

In 1832 the place was brought to the hammer 
by George Robins, who held an eight days’ sale 
of their effects, when many of their cherished 
treasures were bought by friends and neigh- 
bours as souvenirs. 

The house itself, by the irregularity of its 
construction, tells its own tale. It is simply a 
cottage enlarged by successive additions till it 
has reached the size of a country rectory or 
vicarage. It originally comprised only three or 
four rooms on the ground-floor, to which the 
ladies added two small bedrooms on an upper 
story. Then they erected a “vestibule” with 
an outer and inner doorway, and an “ ante- 
room,” in which they took their meals; and 
they placed two fixed oak settees in the porch, 
so that they could sit after dinner and take tea 
or sip coffee out of doors. The porch is made 
almost entirely out of old oak from the 
churches of Llantysilio and Llangollen, mixed 
up with grotesque carved heads of Queen 
Anne’s time from Northumberland House in the 
Strand. This and most of the other oaken 


This porch still stands perfect in all its details. 





fittings were put together by native workmen. 
| 
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_ . _ We ; G.. ri} Tay ' 
The *“ Oak Room 260 CALICC irom Carvile® | 


' " s -£ 1. } ; > 
which cover the walls, the intervais petween 


‘ . .* *% ; 

h iw filled up 1] chiv-embossed 
each being filled up wito ricnhiy- | 
; 7 ~ 4 *) " ; 

leather of the sixteenth century. In it are two : 


= } . . « 1} oc] ti e 
curious seats or “thrones, the one Cail a 
ts ' . ’ » ay 
. ry “ - “ en UL T rary 
, os unit inrone came from nh ‘ Dea BS.) 8 | 
Confessionai if! : — Bos a s+ 
monastery. It bears a figure with 4 mMasK,Witi 
open mouth and ears for communication 
priest and his penitent. The other, 


i= 4 : 
1 a : . : 
equally cuaint in its 


+) 
4 


bet weer 
oer “ Washington Throne, 


o 


. - ‘3 “nae ca + : .“ la ¢ 
wiornmentsa, 18 SO called because it is made out; 
3 ’ ¢ ve » 4 : + SmryrOon- 

of an old oak tree at Sulgrave,in Northampton 


. ; l« } ; ‘s 

«hy re the resilience of (reorge Washington s 
: * ® : . é : . . ‘1. 7 . . } 
ancestors ihe window recess is paneiuea With 


oak taken from the pew in Llangollen Church, | 

which the ladies sat Sunday after Sunday, 
and is diversified with a classical sculpture, 

fhe Flaying of Marsyas,” and by the bronze | 
handle of the ladies’ alarm bell. The rest of | 
the room is adorned | | 
Queen Elizabeth, and the Earl of Leicester, aj 
portrait of Mary Queen of! Scots on panel, 
allegorical devices, paintings on copper, 
bronzes. ivorv statuettes, cameras an 1 carvings 


in alabaster. Here also are the footstools, fire- | 


w heads of Queen Marvy 


screens, glass vases, and wooden candlesticks | 
used by the “ladies of Llangollen,” and speci- | 
mens of their needlework in gold and silver | 
thread. The room is little altered from what 
it was sixty years ago, and the ladies’ hat-pegs 


and coat-pers still 


tL... 
Albans. 


| Church, 


remain in atatu quo in the} 
vestibule, though the hats and the long coats | 


ae 


ylacs some old and good, but more modern and 
THOT. 
tnt it must not be supposed that the exterior 
of Pl4s Newvdd is unworthy of description. On 


the contrary, the porch and front door deserve 
tis sti a e aa Ja 


; ret ai » - os) ‘ ‘ . . 
| special notice. The outside, as well as the 
inside. is rich in oldoak. ‘The entrance 1S sup- 


ported by bed-posts of the time of Charlies L., 


/ , . » 
worked deftly into the surrounding woodwork, 
and bearing the roval arms and texts from 
| : , : ’ ~ A , : : 
sacred and profane sources, Warning against all 


excesses. On the door are carved the emblems 


‘of the four Evangelists and other sacred 


enhiects. and by their side are Indian and other 
Oriental carvings. The frieze is also a true 


‘tyne of the exquisite taste of ‘‘the ladies,” who 
| were me rplexed for vears to find a match for the 


till they completed their 
and cakes.” On each 


"Cary, 2 id HCOTDS 
- 


4 
oa sé Viney 7 
pane! OV a iittie a 


oe . ° ~ a. 7 ¢ f ; ; 
side of the porch are windows ri¢ Diy canopie d 


with oak carvings, which represent a variety of 
Eastern, and especially Hindoo, ceremonies— 
the gifts, itis said, of Harriet, Duchess of St. 
Over the Gothic windows is a small 
tablet. erected by General Yorke to the memory 
of the two ladies. 
On the lawn in front of the house are two 
ancient stone fonts, the one from Llangollen 
and the other from Valle Crucis Abbey. 
In the Rockery is a monk’s head, and also a 
stone coffin-lid. both from Valle Crucis. Near 
to the Rockery is the Ladies’ Bird-cote, and 


are gone. this is the only part of the entire property which 


The staircase is a mass of carved oak, of 
various dates and styles, and it is surmounted 
by a very handsome reredos, probably taken 
n some church on the Continent. 
handrail are sculptured a lion, a squirrel, and a 
mermaid; a panel close by bears the date 
1192; but this date may be questioned. 

The ante-room on the ground-floor, in which, 


fro! 


On the | 


is out of repair. In fact, it is speedily falling 
to decay. — 

On the road-side wall is a portal composed 
f old oak from Lianysilio and Llangollen 


() 
' Churches: and the gables of the house are 


| decorated with five “Emblems” of the Crown in 


| 
i 


‘the time of Charles I. They came from St. 


| Thomas’s Church at Newport, near Carisbrooke, 


as already stated, the ladies dined, is now filled | in the Isle of Wight. 


with antique furniture, carvings, paintings, and 
other curiosities of a very miscellaneous 


character ; but many of these have been added | 


since their time. Amongst other curiosities are 


some stee] gauntlets of the time of Richard II.,| 
some javelins of the fourteenth century, a) 
bronze stirrup and spur of Cromwell’s day, an | 


old ** Bow-street runner’s” staff.a Dutch ale- 


wife's scoring-board, some porcupine work- 


boxes from Ceylon, and three beautiful pieces | 


of needlework in gold, silver, and silk, of the 
seventeenth century. These are very elaborate. 
and each bears the silkworm as an emblem for 
industry ; of the snail, for thrift; and of the 
butterfly, for joy. It may be added that these 
pieces were for a long time on loan at South 
kensington, and were thought by judges not 
to be surpassed in workmanship or in design. 
One of them represents Charles I. when Prince 
of Wales, with Henrietta Maria holding the 
“loving-cup "; and another, guests waiting for 


a syllabub-party. The milk, the wine, the’ 


bowl, the fruit, and the figures are all wonder- 
fully depicted by the needle. 
and paintings on the walls, some belonged to 
the ladies, but others are more recent acqui- 
sitions 

The library, which in the time of the ladies 
was called “ The Salon of Minerva.” contains a 
few books and a variety of oil-paintings, of 
which the most remarkable are “The Ow] 
Preaching Wisdom to the Forest and Flood” 
(1690), and a large oil-painting by a Welsh 
artist, named Williams, representing George III. 
and his Court in Kew Gardens, with the future 
King, William IV., riding on a dog. There are 
also to be seen some fine specimens of embroi- 
dery in worsted, silk, and satin: and a large 
collection of carvings in ivory by the last owner 
of the property, General Yorke. C.B. The 
tables, the window recess. the shelves, and the 
cabinets of this room are all filled with 
curiosities and knick-knacks, to most of which 
some history is attached. 

Lady Eleanor Butler's bear om remains much 
as she left it more than sixty vears aco. 
are the huge tiger-skin made up into a rug: the 
table-cover of rich tam bour-work of the six- 
teenth century, in white silk: the figures of tere 
angels carrying the armorial] bearings of the 
Ladies of Liangollen, presented to them by an 
artist in the town: a Carving knife and fork 
hafted with wood from Old London . Bridce - 
and two “smoothing boards.” for folding u » the 
frills worn by ladies and ‘ad 
(ueen Elizabeth. Of Miss Ponsonby’s bedroom 
there is little to be said, excent. that it is 
adorned in the Same eccentric manner. and that 
at remains very much in the same condition 
Nearly all the windows are filled with painted 


: 


There 


Of the carvings | 


i‘ LAUants in the days of | 


| On the exterior is painted a variety of quota- 
tions from the poets in praise, or at all events 
| in celebration of, these ladies and their home. 
| The best known of all, perhaps, though the best 
i 
} 


worth quoting here, are the lines written by the 
poet Wordsworth, during a visit which he paid 
to Llangollen in 1824. They run as follows :-— 
A stream to mingle with your favourite Dee, 

Along the vale of Meditation flows ; 
So styled by those fierce Britons, pleased to see 

In Nature's face th’ expression of repose. 


Or haply there some pious hermit chose 

To live and die, the peace of heaven his aim ; 
To whom the wild, sequestered region owes 

At this late day its sanctifying name. 





| Giyn Cyfeillgarwch inthe Cambrian tongue, 


Be named; where, faithful to a low-roofed cot, 
On Deva’s banks ye have abode so long, 

Sisters in love, a love allowed to climb, 

Even on this earth, beyond the reach of time. 


pleased with the lines of the poet who soucht 


of Plis Newydd as a 
never asked or allowed him to repeat his visit. 


Yorke of Erddig, Denbighshire, who spent 


Keble’s “‘ Christian Year” -— 


‘* Since all that is not Heaven must fade, 
Light be the hand of ruin laid 
Upon the home I love.” 
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| Delissa Joseph, for the second premium, 


; tii 
: oe 


| RAILWAYS IN Persia.—The Standard says that 

|} an English engineer recentiy passed through Tiflis 
|on bis way to Persia, under orders to negotiate 
| with the Government about the construction of 
railways in that country, 





| In ours, *‘ The Vale of Friendship,” let this spot 





It may be interesting to record the fact» 
|}although scarcely to the credit of the fair 
| recluses, that “the ladies,” so far from being 


to immortalise them. resented his description 
‘*low-roofed cot.” and 


The place, having been for some years or 
more in the hand of new owners. was bought. 
in 1876, by General Yorke, C.B.—a Balaklava 
hero, and a member of the ancient house of 


large sums of money in repairing the place and 
adding to its treasures, and whose death in the 
early part of the present year has forced Plas 
Newydd again into the market. It was he who 
added close to the entrance-gate the lines from 


KENSINGTON INFIRMARY ENLARGEMENT.— 
The Kensington Guardians, with the assistance 
of Mr. Thomas Worthington, F.R.1.B.A.. of 
Manchester, as assessor, have selected from 
among the designs sent in for the proposed en- 
largement of the Infirmary in the Marloes-road. 
Design A, sent in by Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle. for 
the first premium, and that sent in by Mr. 
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THE ARCH. OLOGICAL CONGRESS AT 
OXFORD. 


THE forty-seventh congress of the British 
Archeological Association was opened on 
Monday last, July 7, at Oxford, by the Earl of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham, acting in the 
place of the late Earl of Carnarvon, who had 
kindlv undertaken to preside over it, but was 
prevented by the illness which terminated in 
his death. In spite of the unpromising state of 
the weather, and of the absence of the Assoeia- 
tion’s genial and learned secretary,—Mr. Loftus 
Brock,—a fair gathering of members and 
friends assembled on the occasion, amongst 
whom were Sir Arthur Hodgson, Colonel Lam- 
bert, Mr. George R. Wright, Mr. W. De Gray 
Birch, Dr. Phéné, the Hon. George Brodrick, 
D.C.L., Mr. E. G. Bruton, the Rev. G. N. Freeling, 
and Mr. E. Walford, M.A. 
At two o’clock the members were publicly 
received in the Council Chamber of the Town 
Hall by the Mayor of Oxford (Mr. J. Hughes) 
the Sheriff. the Town Clerk, and other members 
of the Town Council, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, Dr. Bellamy, and the Warden 
of Merton College, &c. The Mayor, in a very 
brief speech, introduced the Earl of Winchil- 
sea to the meeting, remarking, however, that it 
was hardly necessary to do so, as he had al- 
ready presided over the Congress held last year 
at Lincoln. On the part of the Mayor and 
Corporation of Oxford, and of his fellow-towns- 
men, he offered the entire party a _ hearty 
welcome to the ancient city, and had no doubt 
that the University, whose chief officer was 
present, would do no less. In conclusion, he 
expressed a hope that the gloomy weather 
would pass away, so as to make their Congress. 
a pleasant one. | 

The Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham, as 
acting president, said his first duty was to 
tender the warm thanks of the Association to 
the Mayor for the kind welcome he had ac- 
corded to them, and also to the Vice-Chancellor. 
He was aware there was a very ancient strife 
between the two bodies, but they were glad’ 
that they were now united,and that the only 
strife remaining was in the form of a generous 
emulation to see who could do the most for the 
well-being of all and for the restoration of those 
buildings which were the equal glory of the 
City and of the University. They had to lament 
the death of an honoured statesman whose 
place he had been called on unworthily to 
fill. Lord Carnarvon was High Steward of 
the University of Oxford, and all would 
deeply deplore his loss. He began his 
career at Christ Church, where he worked 
hard, and obtained a first-class. In 1859 he 
was appointed High Steward, and he had main- 
tained that position until his death. It would 
be out of place for him there to refer to bis 
political career except in one particular; the 
work he had done in promoting the Bil} for the 
confederation of the North American Colonies, 
which gave them the Dominion of Canada. If 
he might point to one thing which would make 
Lord Carnarvon’s memory green to posterity it 
would be that he possessed many high quali- 
ties, and all of rare excellency. Lord Carnarvon 
was able in an age when party politics ran 
high to keep an unerring rectitude by the 
light of his conscienee. He was able in an 
age when respect given to rank was only 
grudgingly given to keep the affection and 
respect of his tenants, and to his other 
qualities must be added a scrupulous regard 
for religion. The occasion when thirty 
years ago Lord Carnarvon had presided 
over a congress, and the address he had 
then given, was still fresh in the memory of 
those who heard it. He would not attempt to 
follow where Lord Carnarvon would have led; 
but it would be less than his duty if he did not 
mention one or two things, more especially as 
they would probably visit the Bodleian Library, 
where they would find no more interesting col- 
lection of MSS. than those bequeathed by an 
ancestor of his own, and called the Hattom 
MSS. He had been suddenly seized with 4 
great interest for the ruins at Stanton Har- 
court, and studied them with a fair guide 
who afterwards became his wife. They would 
not see the ruins under the same interesting 
circumstances, but they would find there 4 
kitchen—even a kitchen dating back to 1100 
had a halo of romance about it—which was one 
of the most interesting in England, and had 
been in the family of Harcourt since 1100. It 
was well worthy to be looked at, and stood 
alone with Glastonbury, and remained that day 
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— 
as perfect as the day it was built. There was 
aie Pope’s tower, where he wrote some of his 
poetry, and the church, too, was of great in- 
terest. With regard to the ancient history of 
Oxford little was known of it in Roman times, 
bot in Saxon times it became a place of first- 
-ate importance from its position, commanding 
as it did the communication to the south over 
the river Thames. Its position led to many 
hattles, and, in fact, from Reading to Eynsham 
more battles had taken place than in any other 
area of the same extent in the United 
Kingdom. The town had been the chief in 
Mercia; and now that there was a chance of 
those ancient divisions being restored, and 
Mercia having gained Home Rule, Oxford might 
again be its capital. In Norman times the 
rown was handed over to D’Oili, who built the 
castle and St. Michael’s tower, partly as a 
tower tothe church and partly for the defence 
of the north wall of the town. It would be 
impossible to enumerate all the buildings in a 
short space, but he thought the proper way for 
them would be to select one good example out 
of each epoch. He described the boundary of 
the city in Mediwval times, and referred to the 
portion of the city wall still standing in New 
College, which had been kept in a state of 
preservation under an agreement between the 
college and the city. When they came to the 
13th century they came to the time when the 
colleges began to be founded, and he would select 
Merton as the only college which could boast 
of buildings at present which were still as when 
first erected. For the next hundred years he 
would select New College, founded and built 
about 1384, and for the next century Magdalen 
was facile princeps. The object of the society 
was not so much to be found in Oxford but in 
the country, where the country clergy wanted 
the moral support of an association such as 
theirs, and their visits to such places as Iffley, 
Dorchester, or Stanton Harcourt might be of 
the greatest use, as it would be an irreparable 
loss if anything happened to them. No efforts 
they could make would be too much to resist 
the effects of time on buildings which they 
could thus make stand for still one further 
generation. He thought the City and University 
had done well to receive them kindly, and he 
trusted they would gain from the buildings a 
lesson which would enable them to live out 
the life of their own late President. 

Lord Winchilsea having then declared the 
congress open, the Vice-Chancellor moved a vote 
. thanks to his Lordship, which was seconded 
 & aoe i carried unanimously. At 
Faery ag of the proceedings in the council- 
“Hamber, the members and visitors, under the 
Buldance of their indefatigable secretary, Mr. 
ip en Bruton, F.8.A., made a survey 
of the saniiia Soi 
lgiths) alidings, suakths thas wan Genk ae 
adeliffe Institer? naking their way first to the 
= Gs tema on (now used as an appendage 
Baber the Sheldonian Theatre in 
sakes ads which the annual commemo- 
Porat yy rs and benefactors is held ; the 
meat Me, — rich in antiquarian 
masic al ~~ re gia of curiosity; the quad- 
with ite br Olt schools, the Divinity School, 
lastly. the ee hse elaborately-carved roof, and 
received byt elan Library itself. Here they were 
son, whe na —— librarian, Mr. E. B. Nichol- 
cal accor om . assembled party a brief histori- 
was located i, oe rape! from the days when it 
of St. Mary, are a boxes in the parvise 
establishment Le “ 1, down to its first actual 
reign of James y sir Thomas Bodley in the 
and developme ‘y and then tracing its growth 
stands abort a nt to the present time, when it 
: ut sixth among the public libraries of 
‘80 explained the privileges which 
which it is oad re tee and the principles on 
approximate administered. He also gave an 

~ account of the bulk of its contents, 


the num : 
Pg are of its volumes, its rate of increase, 
,? “0a he concluded b 


the le y showing to the party 
the Ts Pictures and statues which adorn 


and corridors of the lib 
I ae e library. 

Pring -_— the avcheonioniste. ant down to 
Hotel, but Pong az8e room at the Randolph 
the ¢} ™ ord W inchilsea was unable to take 
having Po he had intended, on account of 
mornin ‘fn @ chill in the course of the 
On g's Proceedings, 

the vest one , ro second day of the Congress, 
Hall of lderton, ro soon after breakfast in the 
Hon, Geor e C llege, when the Warden, the 
most interestin, Brodrick, read before them a 
history of the Fj storical paper on the early 


way to the Collegiate system of which Walter 
de Merton was the undoubted founder. His 
example was followed by other pious and 
generous donors, and before long Balliol 
my aemnigen College, New College, and 
oueges made provision for the morals 
as well as the education of the rising vouth 
of England. The Warden afterwards showed to 
the party the ancient College Library, in which 
some of the original shelves, seats, and benches 
still remain, after a lapse of six centuries, and 
also a few of the original chains by which the 
volumes were fastened and secured. He next 
pointed out the old “* Mob” quadrangle, as it is 
called, and which still remains almost un- 
altered since the days of its founder: the 
College chapel, rich in brasses and painted 
glass, and in tracery of the Early Decorated 
period. He also pointed out to them the ex- 
quisite iron scroll-work still existing on the 
hall door, and the repairs which have been 
carried out in the sacristy, which was used till 
lately as a brew-house. He ended by taking 
the party into the College garden, and showing 
them the terraced walk along the top of the 
southern city wall. 
We will say more about the Congress next 
week, | 
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SUB-CONTRACTING IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE, 


BY A FABIAN, 


Sir,—I cannot resist the opportunity of 
endorsing the admirable opinions expressed by 
E. C, Robins, F.S.A., in your last issue. 

The London County Council and the School 
Board, “‘ Thanks to the untiring energy of a 
few representatives of the workers,” have 
shown us how the pernicious system may be 
scotched and eventually abolished. 

My experience as a worker is, the good prac- 
tical workman, the one who takes a pride in 
his work, is not the article in demand to-day ; 
but the one who can rush and make a great 
show in the shortest time, “regardless of the 
stability of his work,” is the one to command a 
job from the average sub-contractor. The 
workman is never led to believe his interest is 
required in the undertaking, consequently the 
sole ideal of labour is twelve o'clock on Satur- 
day. 

Now this abominable system is too deep-rooted 
to be plucked up at once. The question is, how 
to bring about a better state of things in the 
shortest period. The Trades Unions are work- 
ing from their side, and is it not fair to ask the 
large employers to work from theirs, to hasten 
the solution of the difficulty? The interests of 
both are identical, but through the short- 
sighted policy in the past they have been 
antagonistic. 

The United Building Trades Committee have 
secured the services of that eminent Member, 
Mr. Sydney C. Buxton, to bring forward the 
whole question in the House, and I do not think 
I am wrong in saying we may rely upon some 
startling disclosures. ; 

The Co-operative Builders’ Companyat Brixton 
is an object lesson for us; there every workman 
has a direct interest in the business. 

The manner in which the trade has increased 
since Messrs. Curtis allowed their workmen to 
enter as partners, is a sufficient guarantee of the 
excellence of their work. 

I believe other co-operative builders com- 
panies are in course of formation, the members 
of whom have a thorough business knowledge, 
but lack the commercial experience 50 essential 
to success. Now is the time for those posses- 
sing that qualification to stretch out a ne 
hand to those anxious to sweep away the 

ighteous custom. 
Fe conslanion, why should not the large firms 
take the men into their confidence and jointly 
devise some equitable mode of saggy 
The prevention of undue waste on 7 ye 0 
the men, together with ne ss over- 
looking, would amply iat « CG. H. GRAHAM. 
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seMBLY Rooms, BATH.—The proprietors invite 
sana ae a lease of these rooms, and = ott man 
ing dwelling-house, together with their — 
ke. The premises inciude hay 0 - me 
and two card-rooms. Originally —— Lon 
Upper Assembly Rooms, they were — fr de r ae 
having been ereéted at a cost of 20,004 ee Se 
designs, in the Doric mode, of Jobn oad 
younger. The Lower orp bay sightiot , 
arta? = tie 
in which Mrs. Piozz1 aye oe ae 





the +} iversity down to the mi f 
® Shirteenth centary, a: it se ve oat 


birthday, were destroyed 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
AWARDS TO ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS. 


THE following awards have been made :-— 


ARCHITECTURE, Professor T. Roger Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A.—Fine Art. Donaldson Silver Medal. 
C. C. Brewer of Finchley. Second Prize. Kotaro 
Sakurai of Japan, Certificate, 3*. Alfred Hale 
of Birmingham. Second Class. F. K. Kendall 
of Blackheath. Third Class. R. M. Whellock 
of Nunhead.—Sketches. Prize. Kotaro Sakurai 
of Japan.— Construction. Donaldson Silver 
Medal. Kotaro Sakurai of Japan. Second Prize. 
F. J. Slater of London. Second Class. T. A. 
Brooks of London, E. B. Hoole of London.— 
Modern Practice. Prize. Louis Jacob of New 
Cross. Certificate, 2*. Dendy Watney of Croy- 
don. Second Class. H. R. Appelbee of London, 
H. Helsdon of London. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING, Pro- 
fessor L. F. Vernon-Harcourt, M.A., M.L.C.E. 
— Civil Engineering. Prize. A. P. Head of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Third Class. L. C. J. Doxat of 
Dawlish.—Surreying. Prize. A. P. Head of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Second Claas. J. 8S. Gomar 
of Madrid, W. B. K. Ridge of Enfield. Third 
Class, E. Lyon of Valparaiso. 

GILCHRIST ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
Entrance Scholarship, 35/. per annum for two 
years.—R. D. Hall of London. 

———_+->+-———- 
THE ASSOCIATION OF 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS AT LIVERPOOL. 

WE conclude our notes of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association of Municipal Engineers 
and Surveyors, recently held in Liverpool (see 
p. 8 ante). 





The Lendon Sewage C/ueation. 


t 
Mr. Crawford Barlow, B.A., M. Inst. C.E., 
read a paper on this subject. In his intro 
ductory remarks the author said: The Metro- 
politan Board of Works’ scheme for the main 
drainage of London, so ably designed by, and 
constructed under the supervision of, Sir J. 
Bazalgette, was laid out to deal with the 
sewage of a population of three millions and 
a half. That is to say, in designing the system 
in 1856, provision was made for an increase of 
population for about twenty years in advance. 
In 1875 the population of London reached that 
figure, and since then the system has been over- 
charged. In addition, the arrangement for the 
disposal of the sewage by discharging it into 
the Thames immediately outside the metro- 
politan area, was only sanctioned on the under- 
standing that a more complete system of 
disposal was to be arranged as soon as 
practicable. ... 

The defects of the present sewerage system 
were anticipated as long ago as 1855 by the 
referees (Captain Galton and Mr. Simpson) in 
their reply to Messrs. Bidder, Hawkesley, and 
Bazalgette’s report, in the following words :— 

“ That the limited provision for rainfall in the sewers 
proposed by Messrs. idder, Hawkesiey, and Bazalgette 
would cause the sewage too frequently to overfiow into 
the Thames within the metropolitan district. 

That the proposition to throw the whole sewage of 
the metropolis in a concentrated mass into the Thames 
at Barking, close to the metropolitan boundary, would 
not prevent the sewage from returning | within the 
metropolitan districts, and would be injurious to those 
eastern districts of the metropolis which hie adjaceiit to 


the Thames, the population of which fs rapidly extend. 
ing. in consequence of the great increase of the com- 


merce of the Port of London.” 

The author then referred to the facts elicited 
by the Royal Metropolitan Sewage Discharge 
Commission, and discussed these recommenda- 
tions. In conclusion, he submitted for con- 
sideration the following suggestions with regard 
to the London sewage question :-— ae: 
First, as regards separation. That it is 
desirable that a partial separation of rain and 
spring waters from sewage should be made 
throughout the whole of the Metropolitan 
district, so as to provide more accommodation 
for the sewage proper in the present system of 
sewers, and thus diminish the amount of liquid 
which has to be pumped and disposed of, und 
also lessen the amount of sewage which is at 
present being discharged in rapidly increasing 
quantities _ the river am Fa centre of the 
metropolis during rainy W A 
mah as regards disposal. That, as no 
chemical treatment h< «yet been found effective 


in thoroughly - é , and as there ne 
eat ility of serious com 
. Mo the of barging 


sludge to 
the mouth of the Thames, the course proposed 
*Oitained the number of marks qualifying for a Prize. 
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by the late Metropolitan Board of Works can 
only he regarded as experimental, and that as 
the preponderan e of acientific evidence, the 


opinions of the K Vai ( MISSI Nm as expresseu 
in their report, and the experience of the two 
next larcest cities, agree that a land treatment 
is an effec e method investigations couple ] 
with experiments should be made simul. 
taneously with the above, with the view o! 
ascert aining whether a land treatment alone, or 
precipitation supplemented with land treat- 
ment (as recommended by the Commission), 
would not give better results in disposing of 
the London sewage. 

Colonel Jones, V.C., Consulting Engineer for 
Wrexham, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
reader of the paper, said he entirely agreed 
with the suggestion regarding separation. Un- 
fortunately, the London County Council had 
inherited a debt of 1,000,0002. on permanent 
works, and were committed to giving a trial to 
the works, although he thought they would be 
found useless. 

Mr. Eachus (Edmonton) seconded the motion. 
He was of opinion that for a system of broad 
irrigation 40,000 acres of land would be needed, 
at a cost of 1,000,000]. The greater cost would, 
however, be for the distributing channels, which 
would cost 4,000,0001., and, at 3 per cent., the 
total sum required would be 150,000/.a year 
In addition, farming operations would mean 
101. per acre, or an annual expenditure of 
400) O00 

Mr, Charles Jones (Ealing) did not see why 
the sewage of London should not be dealt with 
by burning. 

Mr. J. Norrington (Fulham) thought the Lon- 
don surveyors would soon give up the idea of 
burning either ashes or sewage. Irrigation was 
the most natural process. 

Mr. W. H. Savage (East Ham) said he agreed 
with the importance of separating the rain- 
water from the sewage. 

The president, in summing up the discussion, 
said the separation system was one of which 
engineers thought favourably. 

The vote of thanks to Mr Barlow was then 
put and carried, the meeting then adjourning 
the dining-hall, where they had been invited 
to lunch by the Mayor (Mr. T. Hughes), in 
whose absence Mr. 1 Holder presided. 


LO 


The heirs r Mersey. 

Mr. W. Spinks, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., read a 
paper on “The River Mersey,” dealing with it 
and its tributaries in their geographical. statis- 
tical, commercial, engineering, and sanitarv 
aspects (in the subiect of the prevention of 
floods, he said that. in spite of all the water 
that is impounded and diverted, there has been. 
at times of exceptional rainfall, very heavy 
flooding in the low-lying reaches of the river. 
which has caused enormous damage both to 
property and stock; the subject of their pre- 
vention has received attention at the hands of 
many eminent engineers, amongst whom may 
be mentioned the late Mr. J. F. Bateman. 
Much has been done to improve the scour of 
the various rivers by different Corporations, 
and especially by the Corporation of Man- 
chester on the rivers Irk and Medlock, by 
keeping the channel confined within substantia] 
walis, and so preventing both erosion and 
digression. But perhaps the greatest improve- 
ment of all has been effected by the adoption 
of the movable weir as invented by Mr. Francis 
WV iswall, A.M.L.C.E., at present engineer of the 
Bridgwater Canals Undertaking of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Company, and who at the 
time of the erection of the Throstle Nest Weir, 
was envineertothe Mersey and Irwell Navigation. 
ihe Throstle Nest Weir was erected in 1882 and 
its success was so complete that it was decided 
oy the Bridgwater Navigation to alter al] the 
xed weirs between Manchester and Warring- 
“on to movable weirs of similar design, but the 
interposition of the Ship Canal stopped opera- 
tions after a considerable amoant of money had 
ween spent. Throstle Nest Weir consists of a 
series of fourteen rectangular sluice gates turn- 
‘ing on a common axis, and when closed the 
gates, with the framework which supports 
them, present a surface to the stream of 1.400 
square feet = 140 ft. x 10 ft. wide. which is 
reduced to 293 ft. or one-fifth of the obstruction 
when the gates are open. When closed the 
ame _ inclined at an angle of 35 deg. 
ae sunpead aiune tnd when open the 
retain their inclined <r sea am 
eer Se Bc - * grecxnee ance re water of 
ned; When the tack ne above its ordinary 

“CK pressure is sufficient to 


ao 
Ad 





cause them to tilt automatically and release the 
| impounded water ; in addition, drawchains are 
i 
| 


provided, by which any or all of the gates can 
be opened at will, and the impounded water 
gradually released. The river bed is laid with 
a sheathing of stone and timber, and is perfectly 


| level, the breadth across the river being 140 ft., 


and length down stream 33 ft. At intervals 
of 10 ft. centre to centre across the river-bed 
cast-iron piers have been placed, and these 
carry a turned shafting on which the sluice- 
gates hang and turn in lengths of 10ft. The 
tilting sluice-gates, which are framed of English 
oak and planked with pine, are 12ft. long, 10 ft. 
wide, and 9ft. below the axle. To the centre 
of the foot of each gate a drawchain is 
attached, and there are two multiple crabs, one 
on each side of the river, and each connected 
with seven of the gates, by which the sluices 
can be raised or lowered separately at will. 
Referring to the approaching completion of the 
Manchester Ship Cana], he said it was impera- 
tive that no time should be lost in setting about 
the purifying of the waters it is to receive and 
retain, otherwise it may, and probably will, 
become nothing else but a chain of elongated 
precipitation tanks from Salford the whole way 
to Eastham—a condition of things which can 
be very readily imagined, and from which the 
direst consequences may accrue, not only to the 
unfortunate residents contiguous to its banks, 
but to the parties responsible for the offences 
committed, 

Mr. Parry (Reading) preposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Spinks, and Mr. Fowler seconded the 
vote, and in doing so said the purification of 
the Ship Canal would be a serious matter. 
There would be a large amount of still water on 
the Irwell, and the various locks would become 
a series of cesspools unless properly looked 
after. The banks of the Canal would also have 
much filth deposited on them. It was for the 
Canal Company to think what would be the 
elfect of bringing men fresh from the Atlantic, 
and putting them on one of the Irwell cess- 
pools. The paper had been read at a most 
opportune time. 

Mr. Pritchard (Birmingham), in supporting 
the vote of thanks, remarked that as engineers 
they would all be glad to see the Ship Canal 
successfully finished. Although they might have 
various opinions as to its effects on Liverpool, 
they could only be of one opinion as to the pre- 


vention of its pollution. Mr. Spinks could not 
have chosen a more opportune time for his 
paper. 

Mr. G. F. Deacon said the paper of Mr. 
Spinks was a most useful addition to his (Mr. 
Deacon’s) knowledge of the Mersey. He then 
proceeded to speak on the change of channel 
and deposit of silt in the Mersey; and a vote of 
thanks was heartily accorded to Mr. Spinks for 
his paper. 

Mr. E. P. Hooley, Assoc. M.1.C.E., County 
Surveyor of Nottinghamshire, read a paper on 
“The Maintenance of Main Roads and County 
Management.” ‘The system advocated by the 
reader was the payment of all charges in con- 
nexion with main roads by the county authority 
direct; no profit or loss to be chanced by either 
side, and whatever the county authority would 
have to expend to maintain the roads if they 
were in their own hands should be expended by 
the urban authority, and paid for by the county 
authority. He thought the County Council 
should most certainly directly manage all roads 
that had hitherto been managed by highway 
boards and parishes. He proceeded to enume- 
rate the amount of labour and material to be 
expended on roads, and the direction of all the 
work. 

A brief discussion followed, being conducted 
by Mr. W. Brooke (Richmond), Mr. J. Lubley 
(Hanley), Mr. Norrington (Fulham), Mr. Sil- 
cock (King’s Lynn), Mr. Spinks, Mr. Vallance 
(Notts), Mr. W. H. Savage, and others. A vote 
of thanks was passed to the reader of the 
paper. 

Mr. J. H. Burton, Surveyor to the Audenshaw 
Local Board, read a brief paper on “ Traction- 
engines, and their effect on roads and 
buildings.” 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Burton. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the presi- 
dent proposed a vote of thanks to the Mayor 
for his hospitality, and for the use of the Town 
Hall, and this being seconded by Mr. Charles 
Jones (Ealing), hon. secretary of the Associa- 
tion, was heartily accorded. ~ 

In the evening, the annual dinner of the 


Association was held in Eberle’s Restaurant 
Eberle - street 


present, the chair being occupied by the Presi. 
dent, who was supported by Mr. Alfred Holt 
(chairman of the Dock Board), Alderman T. R. 
Shallcross, Councillor W. Clarkson, Dr. Sto 
ford Taylor (Medical Officer of Health), Mr. 
W. H.C. Mesurier (Assistant Dock Engineer), 
Mr. F. M. Evanson, and Mr. T. M. Bellard 
Reade. 

On Friday and Saturday the members of the 
Association visited the docks and other places 
of interest to them as engineers and sani- 
tarians. 

— +—~<>_+-—_— — 


Sllustrations. 
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INTERIOR OF HALIFAX CATHEDRAL, 
NOVA SCOTIA. 


designed by Mr. Arthur E. Street, for 
™ Halifax, Nova Scotia, the exterior 
design of which was published in the Builder 
for May 18, 1889, at which time we gave a 
description of the building, to which it is un- 
necessary to add anything further. 
The drawing from which the illustration is 
taken is exhibited in the Architectural Room at 
the Royal Academy. 





SHEFFIELD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

WE publish this week the view and principa 
plans of the design submitted in the second 
competition by Messrs. Flockton & Gibbs, of 
Sheffield. The plan, as will be seen, differs 
materially from those hitherto published in 
the type of arrangement adopted. The follow- 
ing extracts from the architect’s report will serve 
to explain their views and intentions in the 
design :— 

‘““ Treatment of Site. —The building is placed within 
the boundaries of the site, having its principal front 
and main entrance facing directly the large oper 
space, about 225 ft. long and 202 ft. wide, formed 
by the junction of the five streets, the obelisk in the 
middle of which is in the central line of the build- 
ing. The main entrance is thus fixed in the most 
prominent and convenient position for access from 
all five streets. The other three fronts have also 
open spaces between them and Pinstone-street, St. 
Paul’s Churcbyard, and Surrey-street, and thus an 
abundant supply of light and air is secured on all 
sides, while the building is exceptionally well placed 
for being seen to advantage from all surrounding 
points. The one-story building in Surrey-street is 
so comparatively low as not to interfere with these 
advantages, but rather to enhance the effect of the 
main building by spreading its base, and giving 
attachment tothe ground. The fine open space or 
“place” resulting from the street improvements In 
this locality is by this design turned to the greatest 
advantage, both to the building and itself. 

A considerable plot of land at the Norfolk-street 
end, sufficient to provide accommodation for three 
or four additional departments, remains unappro 
priated. 

Notes on Tuternal Arrant ments.— Each set of 
offices for a department is made complete in itself, 
the entrance for the public being inte, and by way 
of, the ceneral or inquiry office, from which access 
is easy and direct to a gorridor in which are the 
private offices. These corridors give the officers the 
means of communicating with each other without 
entering the general office, and also with the 
general office at different points. ‘ 

The advantages of this plan over the usua 
arrangement of public corridors consist, not merely 
in the feature that no facilities are given for the 
public to seek admittance where they are no 
wanted, but that the private offices are rende! 
more quiet and undisturbed, the intercommunic 
tion more easy, and the control by the heads of 
the department more perfect. | 

The Departments, except the Health Depart 
ment, are all approached from the central hall with 
its staircases, which is entered from the outside by 
the principal doorway. Private entrances 40 
staircases and other means of communication are 
provided for the officials. : 

The entrances to the Accountant’s and Water 
Departments are on opposite sides of the central 
hall; and from the ball can be seen those to the 
Departments of the Town Clerk and the Borough 
Surveyor, so that one hall-porter, centrally placed, 
conid control the whole. .... : 

The pay office, smiths’ shop, meter tesung, 
weights and measures, and room for sale of dis- 
infectants, also the public waiting-rooms, lava 
tories, &c., it has been thought very desirable 
keep outside the main structure, and they ar? 
therefore provided in detached buildings. 

Notes on Accommodation, dc.—The Borough 
Accountant's General Office has a counter 78 ft. 
long, and in addition to accommodation, as show? 
on the plan, for thirty clerks at desks, there is room 





There was a large company | 


for an extension of desks, so as if required to raise 
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this number to forty-four. | This and the Water- 
works General Office are lighted partly from sky- 
igbts and partly from windows 5ft. 6in. high on 
each side of the raised eentral portions, these win- 
Jows being also available for ventilation. 

Tie Council Chamber is in the form best adapted 
for speaking and hearing, nearer a square than a 
semi-circle in proportion, has abundant light, and 
iz in a position free from noise. It will seat more 
than the present number of members of the 
Council. ..+- 

Net Cubical Contents.—Foundations, from 10 ft. 
below present surface up to area level ; tower, 12 ft. 
below present surface up to area level, 122,143; 
cuperstructures, from area level to eaves spouts, 
1,211,621 ; roofs, 132,075; dormer windows, chim- 
neys, turrets above eaves, 31,546; tower above 
eaves, 44,503 ; area walls, balustrades, steps, &c., 
8651; total, 1,550,539. These works can be carried 
out for 80,0002. 

Explanatory Statement accompanying Design in 
Final Competition. 


The design of the building is essentially the same 
as originally submitted, some of the additional 
drawings being intended for its more complete 
ijustration, and others to show sundry modifications 
arising out of the remarks of the Assessor and the 
instructions for the final competition, .... 

Referring to the instructions for the final com- 
petition, the design, as originally submitted, com- 
plied in a remarkable degree with seven out of the 
first eight of these, viz., a, b, d, e, f, g, h, the ex- 
ception being c, which suggests the provision of 
one rather than two staircases. The principal stair- 
case was originally a good one, and has been con- 
siderably improved, as already explained; and the 
secondary stairs bave been retained, as being 
desirable in addition for convenient and ready 
access to, and communication between, different 
parts of the building. 

With regard to the remark (f), the reception. 
rooms, Xc., with their access from Pinstone-street, 
are so arranged that they can be cut oft from the 
departmental offices without in any way interfering 
with the public resorting to these offices, on giving 
the public for the occasion the use of the turret 
staircases (ordinarily reserved for officials only), 
which lead direct from the street to each depart- 
ment, and afford means of inter-communication 
without in any way interfering with access to, and 
use of, the reception-rooms, &c. It is presumable, 
however, that this diversion would not be required 
ior Council or committee meetings, and but seldom 
‘or the reception-roomes, as the use of the latter to 
any extent would be mostly after business hours 

1o¢ original design also complied with the 
remaining eight instructions for the final competi- 
“on (vamely i to p inclusive), except so far as they 
reler to alt-red dimensions and portions of rooms, 

rour of these (i, }, k, and m) embrace the idea of a 
concentration of the offices of a ‘‘ department” 
with “access through the general office, serving as 
a2 inquiry office.” For the Accountants’ and 
‘aterworks Departments this idea is emphasised, 
‘nd in these two departinents it is most fally 
“eveloped in the origiwal design, No. 157, special 
‘tention having been drawn to the arrangement and 
a antages over the usual arrangement of public 
maisicss 3 in the explanatory statement which 
ee: — the drawings. The arrangement, 
~ eres pam approaching it has been adopted 

Shefield et Page of such as the Corporation of 

ead eady use for some of their departments, 

wuildieds as is known, never been adopted in 
as 8 uuildings where there is @ combination of 
ericinall ne so that design No. 157, as 
reapect submitted, is entirely novel in this 
be eubical contents and estimate are unaltered. 

? ‘a advantage attending this design 
dteningt position of the building may be 
when the os — site has been cleared, and 
hie a can be viewed from every point. 
Open spaces ge arises from the design having large 
line, thos a on all the fronts within the building- 
es building © away with the necessity in erecting 
which he, sed <eeping strictly within that line, 
petition se ald down for the purposes of the com- 
fronts ae tengo J determined with a view to the 

§ Suilt close up to it.’ 


ELEVATION AND DETAILS OF THE 
ALBERGATI PALACE, BOLOGNA. 


hel en measured drawings of this interesting 
dace’ g» attributed to Peruzzi, are repro- 
Studies rom the collection of “ Architectural 
Peery Italy,” carried out by Mr. W. J. 
of the ¢ ™ tora of Glasgow, in pursuance 
“ Pants tions of the award to him of the 
Re mre "homson Travelling Studentship,” 
Vinee ned as a volume of architectural 


Ulustratio 
" hs, of which . ‘ . 
another column. a notice will be found in 


ee eee 
Prop . 
€ Peat = OPERA-HOUSE IN LoNDON.— 
to erect a Nation “8 Says that a project is on foot 
in London A tite pore house in a central position 
1 . a 7 LAS | een . 
8 being private! y hem, and the capital 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE ordinary weekly meeting of 
County Council was held on ecieres ae 
gardens, the Earl of Rosebery in the chair. 

Impending hesignation of the Chairman.— 
Lord Rosebery, in reply to a question, said that 
he would arrange to send in his resignation in 
time for the Council to choose his successor 
before the adjournment for the summer recess. 


The Holiday Recess—On the motion of 
Councillor Benn, it was resolved :-— 


‘‘ That the Council at its rising on Tuesday. July 29 
stand adjourned for the summer recess until Solon 
September 30, and that no Committee do meet after the 
date of the Council's adjournment until Monday, Sep- 
tember 22, unless in a case of urgency which will in the 
opinion of the Chairman of the Committee not admit of 
delay ; provided that the Chairman of the Council shall 
have authority to convene a meeting of the Council 
during the recess if he deem it necessary to do so.” 

Proposed Improvement Schemes.—The Im- 
provement Committee brought up a report 
stating that in conformity with the resolution 
of the Council of December 17 last, they had 
prepared, to submit to the Council at its next 
meeting, a list of improvements involving ap- 
plication for Parliamentary powers. The pro- 
posed improvements were in various districts of 
London, and were all of more or less urgency. 
If deferred, some of them would undoubtedly 
cost much more than the sums now proposed to 
be expended. As, however, the Committee 
gathered from the resolution of the Council at 
its last meeting relative to the Strand Improve- 
ments Bill that it was reluctant to sanction any 
further expenditure for metropolitan improve- 
ments until the principle of betterment shall 
have been conceded by Parliament, the Com- 
mittee thought it their duty, before taking any 
further steps, to seek the definite instructions of 
the Council as to what course they should 
adopt. In order to facilitate an expression of 
opinion on the part of the Council, they re- 
commended pro forma,— 

‘** That the Improvements Committee be instructed to 
bring up at the next meeting of the Council details of 
the schemes of improvement referred to.” 


This was agreed to, after some little discussion. 


Amendment of the Metropolitan Building Act- 
—The first paragraph of the Building Act Com- 
mittee’s report was as follows :— 

“ The order of reference to the Building Act 
Committee includes a power that the Committee 
should report from time to time to the Council as 
to the desirability of amending the Metropolitan 
Building Acts. The amendment of these Acts 
is urgently needed, and what the Committee 
now propose is that an entire revision should 
be proceeded with. They accordingly desire to 
commence the work at once, and for this pur- 
pose they feel it necessary that they should 
have some skilled help. As the Committee is 
satisfied that the officials of the Building Act 
branch of the Architect’s Department have 
their time fully occupied with the current work 
arising under the administration of the various 
Acts, they deem it necessary to recommend— 

‘That the Council do authorise the Committee to 
make arrangements for some extra assistance.’ ” 

Councillor Hutton, the Chairman of the 
Committee, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that the subject of the amendment 
of the Metropolitan Building Acts was already 
before Parliament at the present time, both in 
the Metropolis Management Bill and in the 
General Powers Bill of the Council; but, never- 
theless, the whole subject of the amendment 
and codification of the Metropolitan Building 
Acts required urgent attention, and would take 
considerable time and require expert assistance. 

Councillor Lawson said he inferred from Mr. 
Ritchie’s remarks in the House of Commons the 
other evening that Mr. Ritchie had such a Bill 
in contemplation. ' 

Councillor Hutton said he believed that was 
so; at any rate, Mr. Ritchie had assured him of 
his willingness to co-operate with the Council 
in the matter. 

The recommendation was to, and 
after the transaction of other business, the 
Council adjourned. 


i 
 * 


THE WHITEFRIARS GLASS Works.—The Pall 
Mall Gazette of Monday last contained a report of 
an interesting interview with Mr. James Powell at 
these well-known works, which has been in active 
existence, we are told, since the time of the Great 
Fire in 1666. Mr. Powell explained in detail to his 
interviewer the process of making glass ness 
decorations, such as the panel recently made by 
them for Clifton College Chapel, already noticed in 











our columns. 








Books. 


The Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle: Being a Journal 
of Researches into the Natural Hi of the 
Countries visited during the Voyage Round the 

orld of H.MS. Beagle. By CHarixs 
DaRwis, M.A., F.RS. A New Edition. 
London: John Murray. 1890. 


LE is a reprint of Darwin's first book, 





written when as a young man he 
obtained the appointment of nataralist 
on the surveying expedition about the Coast 
of South America (mainly) under the com- 
mand of Captain Fitzroy. The original formed 
the third volume of the report of the expedition 
published in four volumes under the title 
“Voyages of the Adrenture and Beagle,” a 
book of great interest, now, we believe, out of 
print as a whole. 

The book, as may be supposed, contains 
nothing specially relating to the subjects to 
which our pages are devoted; bat as first 
publication of so remarkable a man, and as a 
book full of curious and interesting observation 
of nature in all her forms, it is one which 
should be of interest to educated men of all 
professions. 





A Bibliograph of Tunisia. From the earliest 
times to the end of 1888. By H. 8. ASHBEE, 
F.S8.A., F.R.GS8. With a map. London: 
Dulau & Co. 1889. 


THIS is in reality merely a list of books in 
which information on ancient and modern 
Tunisia may be found ; including such informa- 
tion as will throw light on the effects on Tunisia 
of the Punic Wars, the Roman occupation, the 
Arab conquest, the expeditions of Louis IX. 
and Charles V., and the French protectorate. 
The list makes a considerable volume in itself, 
and its production must have required no little 
trouble and research. It is intended, we pre- 
sume, asa kind of appendix to the joint work 
by Mr. A. Graham and Mr. Ashbee on Tunisian 
architecture, which we noticed some little time 
since. As interest in Tunisia is likely to in- 
crease, and its architecture isa field not yet 
much worked, the book is of considerable prac- 
tical value to students. 





The Parish Church of St. Mary, Whaplode, in 
the county of Lincoln. By W. E. Foster, 
F.S.A. London: Elliot Stock. 1889. 

We refer in another column to the visit of the 

Lincoln and Notts. Architectural Society to 

Whaplode during their annual excursion a few 

days ago, and it is therefore opportune to call 

attention to this short history of that very in- 
teresting church. The book is archwological 
rather than architectural, and aims at giving 
in a small compass a history of the 
church, together with some historical notes as 
to the history of the neighbourhood and sur- 
rounding families. The author devotes some 
attention, however, to the architectural features 
of the church, and gives a plan, engraved so as 
to show the various dates of different portions, 
an engraving of a portion of the remark- 
able Norman chancel arch with its effective 
decoration, and illustrations of some other 
features, mouldings and caps, kc. These are 
not very well executed, and the general view 
of the church which forms the frontispiece had 
better have been omitted. The sections of 

Norman abaci, given on page 355, are pan 

upside down, as we presume the aut is 

aware, but it shows rather careless revision of 
the proofs that sach a glaring error should have 
been passed over. The book is of value, how- 

ever, asa record of the history and dates &c 


of the church. 





The Anatomy of Pattera. By Lewis F. Day. 
Second edition, revised. London: Batsford. 
1889. 

g have already fully expressed our apprecia- 
oon of Mr. Day's pr rw little illustrated 
book on this subject. The second edition - 
sents no material difference from the first ; but 
we are glad to find that a second edition was 


called for. 


“ Work, an Ulustrated Magazine of Practice 
and Theory for all Workmen, Professional and 
Amateur,” edited by Francis Young (London : 
Cassell & Co.), is a very useful miscellany. It 
has recently completed its first yearly volume, 
which is now before us. It is well ted and 
freely illustrated, and is very com in 








its scope, as may be gathered from its title. 
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Workmen of all trades, apprentices, “the handy 
man,” and the boy with a liking for tools, will | 
each and all be able to find something to suit 
them in the pages of Work. But, as generally 
happens in “technical instructors ” of this kind, 
the “ ornamental” designs for “art furniture,” 
&c., are either poor in taste or not well adapted 
to the purpose they are intended toserve. For 
instance, the reader is told, and shown by detail 
illustrations, how to construct a folding screen 
in ‘‘ Egyptian trellis work” (mushrebecyeh), 
but, as the writer admits, such a screen would 
not shelter a portion of aroom from draughts or 
observation, although, in appearance, it might 
be a very effective piece of furniture. 


aie ee ae 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THe BUILDER. 
“A PLEA FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF) 
SIX- AND EIGHT-ROOMED HOUSES.” 


wIR,—I send you herewith the first-floor 
plans for my four former house designs 
: see Builder for May 31, p. 399). I am 
not attacking any one. I simply ask for these 
plans to be introduced ; if the public choose to 
avail themselves of them all well and good. 
[ apologise for the delay. 
T. E. KNIGHTLEY. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Srk,--As an old member of this body. I should 
like to state that I agree with the views of Mr. 
J. Douglass Mathews, expressed in his letter 
published in your last issue. 

Improvements are necessary. but the s 
be gradually introduced. 1s pape 

The alteration in the amount of the sub- 
scription should be abandoned. except for 
members joining in the 
tions in consequence would be numerous. 

er HENRY LOVEGROVE. 

«” We do not believe anything of the kind: 
and the few members who might resign for so 
paltry a reason would be better away.— Ep. 








“EARTHWORK SLIPS AND SUBSIDENCES 
UPON PUBLIC WORKS.” 

Sim,—May I ask the favour of a f ds re- 

specting your able review of this veg “ 


. : . your 
a oe Sth inst., for which | tender to you 
n the last few lines of the notice of 2 
ae is stated that the volumes of e st anton 

ment are *‘ miscomputed,” kc. Pard i 
that the calculations ar- correct, stated eae 


It is stated in the 


future, as the resigna- 


‘book that the cubic contents, A to ©, are those of , form of rain comes in contact with, and readily 


“two inclined portions,” 7.¢., of tvo slopes. Instead takes up, carbonic acid, either from the air in 
of dividing the perpendicular by two, as,usual, and which this gas is present to a considerable 


so computing the contents of each slope, the volume extent, in the vicinity of populated places, or 


of the two slopes is obtained by one operation, pro- 5, decaying vegetable matter in the open 
ducing the same correct result. The diagram was ¢ 


Reger: country. This water, charged with carbonic 

unfortunately misplaced in the ~ eee ge sow aad gas percolates through the earth, pee 
, correction. a kegel, ary ; seg 2 ee 

~woiplya kp Aes a a immediately it comes in contact with chalk 

With reference to flood-water, named in column (carbonate of lime, calcic carbonate) the acid 


two, p. 2, of your issue of the 5th inst., the expres- enters into combination with the chalk, pro- 


sion ‘‘any backwater is not prevented from escap- ducing bicarbonate of lime (calcic bicarbonate), 
ing,” is meant to relate to the retention of surface which is highly soluble in water ; in fact, might 
waters after subsidence of a flood. I quite agree almost be considered as a fluid itself. It 
my sentence is not as clear as it mightbe. The ;, very necessary to notice this peculiar differ- 
system named has been adopted to save expensive 4.0 “between carbonate and bicarbonate of 


outlets in an embankment, which would have been lime, as it is wholly accountable for the trouble 
required only at times of flood. The former, which we 


The substitution of an unlined tunnel in rock, in 2OW under peerage ists of lime having s 
lieu of a masonry culvert, was frequently adopted speak of as cha c. consists 0 i. tice J 
on the Intercolonial Railway of Canada, in and certain quantity of carbonic acid gas hel 
about the year 1870, as it was found to be a cheaper combination with it, and this substance 1S, aS 
and more expeditious method of construction, asno just explained, but sparingly soluble In water. 
skilled labour was required, and the work was Bicarbonate of lime consists of precisely the 


carried on in any weather, and during periods of game materials, but the quantity of acid gas is 


cold in which no mortar could be safely used. 
J. NEWMAN, Assoc.-M.Inst.C. E. 


AR sa_ in SEES ORE It will now be understood _ oe" supPIY 

~ ~Y ’ of this hard water is confined to districts w 
Che Student “ Column. chalk abounds in the soil, and the degree of 
“eta poe hardness naturally varies with the nature of 
the ground. In the South of England, including 
London and many counties south of London, 
Pm NFORMATION upon boilers for hot- nearly all the water is more or less hard, but iD 
my water supply must, to make the subject the north of England the water is of quite @ 
Sees) clearly understood, necessarily be pre- | different character, and hard water is, to a great 
ceded by an inquiry into the cause and effects extent, unknown,—so much so that vast quanti- 

of the incrusted deposit, or “fur,” which ties of boilers (for kitchen ranges) are 

accumulates so rapidly in these boilers (when | without manlids or any means of removing any 
what is known as “ hard” water is used), as incrusted deposit. : ‘ 
their shape, construction, and general character; When a new boiler is first charged with this 
is, to a great extent, governed by a considera- hard water and sufficient heat is applied, the 
tion of this subject. result is to drive off the proportion of acid gas, 

The origin of the term “ hard,” as applied to | which goes to make the carbonate into 
water holding lime in solution, cannot well be | bicarbonate of lime, and the latter is trans- 
traced; but most probably it was first used in| formed into the former again, and, being 
contradistinction to the sensation of softness insoluble, it is precipitated, forming a thin film 
that is experienced with distilled or rain-water, | or coating upon the inner surface of the boiler ; 

or nearly any water which has but a small per- | this precipitation does not wholly take place 
centage of lime in solution. immediately heat is applied, but p , 
Our supply of hard water (so far as concerns | slowly until boiling takes piace and steam & 
this paper) may be considered to be limited to formed, when the chief precipitation is effec 
that which proceeds either through or from It is almost needless to add that the greatest 
chalk strata, and as this water is usually of a |quantity of deposit is found at that part of t 
crystal-like clearness, it naturally becomes | boiler where the greatest heat is felt, but this 
difficult for the uninformed to make it account- may be more fully entered into when describing 
able for the hard, stony deposit (limestone, in | boilers. : 
fact) that incrusts the inner surfaces of these| The deposit which is effected when using 4 
and of steam boilers. boiler but once is a very minute quantity, 

To explain the cause first, the generally |when we remember that the seme water does 
| accepted theory is as follows :— not stay in the boiler (when the apparatus is at 
, Water which descends to the earth in the work) more than a few moments, and fres® 

i 


exactly doubled, and this renders it highly 
soluble in water. 


HOT-WATER SUPPLY—IL. 
BOILERS AND INCRUSTATION. 
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—— 
water is being continually brought to the heated 
surface by reason of the circulation, we can 
chen understand why the deposit seems to accu- 
mulate so rapidly, especially as the heated and 
(wholly or partially) softened water is being 
continnally drawn off for domestic uses, and 
entirely fresh takes its place. : 

This would be a fitting opportunity to explain 
that with boilers used for heating purposes only 
the deposit occasions no trouble whatever, as 
‘he same water is used over and over again, and 
a given quantity of hard water will only yield a 
certain amount of lime deposit, however long 
‘t may be boiled ; of course, in a heating appa- 
ratus there is a certain loss of water by evapo- 
ration from the filling cistern, but this does not 
usually amount to more than about a quart per 
week, as the water is not allowed to attain 
boiling temperature. But in a domestic supply 
apparatus the quantity of water used does not 
asually come under 400 gallons per week, and 
in many residences, perhaps, a thousand or 
more gallons in this time. 

The average hardness of London water is 
about 16 per cent.,and a range boiler in regular 
daily use will have a 4-in. deposit of ,‘ fur” 
within it after six months use. No rule, how- 
ever, can be laid down to ascertain at what rate 
the deposit accumulates, as, although it is easy 
to find out the degree of hardness of the water, 
the result is chiefly governed by the efficiency 
ot non-efficiency of the boiler in its heating 
capabilities, whether the water is nearly always 
wiling, or whether it seldom reaches this 
temperature ; and again greatly by the quantity 
of water used, as every drop of fresh water 
introduced (to replace that drawn from the 
taps) has its portion of lime to deposit. 

In the counties south of London, particularly 
Sussex, the water is very strongly impregnated 
with lime, so much so that an ordinary-sized 
vouler will commonly become sufficiently in- 
rusted in from twelve to eighteen months to 

ring about its fracture. See fig. 3, which is 
the section of a boiler badly furred. 
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The 31 " . - ‘ 
‘he ll effects of this furring consist firstly 


\and most especially) in its causing the boilers 
. haces fractured before about an eighth 
we natural Hfe of service has expired; 
o ney, 4comparatively thin coating of deposit 
materially lessen the rapidity with which 
dice heats, as it is such a poor conductor 
itnelf i aot, thindly, the deposit also locates 
tien, end pipes, at first retarding the circula- 
becoming oe causing a stoppage, and 
tended te element of danger unless at- 
bard Posit partakes of a variable degree of 
dee aoa solidity, that which is the most 
Pa which the boiler to fail the earliest, and 
t sendin a oo porous permitting the boiler 
Leuhin ss - Ongest service. With the different 
3 ng we the deposit is of a fairly similar 
stances. clos ne very dense and, in many in- 
aa rin : td resembling ordinary limestone ; 
thicteneen ( “ has become of about 2 in. in 
sufficient = out two years use, usually) it is 
tact with th {tae the water having any con- 
the tron fs Pr oller-plate, with the result that 
hs ene a ee by the action of the fire, 
instances whe i the boiler were empty. In 
el meu re the deposit is of a more porous 
a thicker nd character, it naturally requires a 
The ¢ wt age to bring about this result. 
in the forma of ia the boiler always shows itself 
not hole in oe crack or fissure (fig. 4), 
and this fiscur © common sense of the word ; 
length by 4 hd 8 rarely larger than 1 in. in 
reason that 42 oa in breadth, for the simple 
proceeds f h as the fracture takes place 
Om it in a greater or less quan- 


and without the fire. of course 
’ » ho 
damage can be done. oe 


prea 4a, 
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apa 
Fig. 4. 


There are two remedies for this trouble, one 
being to soften the water by removing (i.¢., pre- 
cipitating by chemical action) the lime in solu- 
tion ; or, secondly, by having the “fur” removed 
at regular periods, 

The first hardly comes within the province of 
these papers, yet it might be mentioned that 
whatever process is adopted, the softening must 
be done in a separate cistern, as it would not 
do to have the precipitated lime carried into 
the service pipes which run from the house 
cistern, and each supply of fresh water must 
be operated upon; and it must be borne in 
mind that softened water is not agreeable for 
every purpose, although it may be beneficial to 
boilers. 

The best remedy and the least expensive is to 
employ a workman to clean out the incrusted 
deposit at regular periods, This remedy is, 
perhaps, sometimes a source of inconvenience, 
owing to the fact that when this cleaning takes 
place the kitchen range cannot be used, and, 
under the most favourable circumstances, this 
work cannot be done in less than two hours; 
with some ranges it takes more than a day. 
The time occupied is to a great extent governed 
by the amount of trouble experienced in remov- 
ing the manlid of the boiler. Special means 
should be provided to make the lid easy of 
access and removal; but more than three- 
fourths of the kitchen ranges in the market 
have no provision of the kind, and the range 
has to be dismantled and partly unset for the 
purpose of exposing the boiler manlid. 

In “cleaning a boiler,” as it is called, the 

workman has first to get at the lid of the boiler, 
then to unfasten and remove it; the “fur” is 
then loosened with a chisel or other suitable 
instrument,—workmen often have some fancy 
tool of their own for this work,—after which it 
is removed by the hands and the lid repacked 
and fastened, and whatever parts of the range 
have been removed, replaced. Of course, the 
quantity of “fur” that has to be removed will 
govern the time the work occupies to some 
extent, but the most troublesome cases seldom 
take more than two hours after the lid of the 
boiler is removed. 
In London and its suburbs it is found advis- 
able to clean the boilers every six months regu- 
larly, in some instances they may be permitted 
to go twelve months; but it must be borne in 
mind that the oftener the boiler is cleaned the 
longer will be its term of life or service, and the 
less quantity of fuel will be needed to heat the 
water. A good plan is to have the boiler 
opened after six months of ordinary use, and a 
glance will determine whether this period is a 
proper one for having it cleaned ; but in Sussex 
or in other localities where the water is very 
hard, the period for first inspection should be 
reduced to three months ; but a person about to 
build or purchase a house in a district of which 
he has no experience, can always make profit- 
able inquiry from those already resident there. 
It should be borne in mind that fi/tration will 
not remove lime in solution. 
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THe EncuisH Iron Trapr.—The English iron 
market has been somewhat quieter this week, bat 
it has maintained its general steadiness prett 
fairly. Pig-iron is not in very active dew ; 
Glasgow warrants and Scotch makers iron have 
been fairly steady, and the decline in Cleveland pig 
amounts to only 6d. per ton. The better rates 
secured for pig-iron in Lancasbire and the Midlands 


dropped 2s. a ton. 

ager here and there, but, on the whole, steady. 
There is more — in steel, the consum : 
particularly of ship-plates, having fallen off con- 





OBITUARY. 


Str Epwry Cuapwicx.—Sir Edwin Chadwick 
died on Saturday last, in his 9lst year. In our 
leading article we have referred at length to his 
life's labours. The funeral took place on Wednes- 
day at Mortlake Cemetery. The mourners and 
friends present included Mr. J. L. Kennedy, J.P., 
D.L. (brother of Lady Chadwick), Mr. and Mrs. 
Kennedy, nephew nt 
Ainsworth, Mr. Albert Greg (nephew), Mrs. 
A. Greg, Mr. Von. Fischer, Mrs. Hacke, Mr. 
M Lean, Dr. Richardson, and Dr. Marshall. Ear? 
Fortescue, Dr. Richardson, Sir R. Rawlinson, 
K.C.B.. Dr. A. Carpenter, Dr. Gordon Hardie, 
Major Lamorock Flower, of the River Lea Con- 
servaney, Mr. Hugh Alexander and Mr. 8S. Legg, 
representatives of the Association of Public Sanitary 
a ee the deceased was chairman, 
and Mr. Kempt (private secretary to the 
deceased). Mr. Osbert Chadwick, son of Sir 
Edwin, is at present in Hong Kong, engaged on 
Government engineering works. 

Mr. P. B. Cooatan.—Mr. P. B. Coghlan, C.E., 
superintendent of the Waterloo Grain Warehouses, 
Liverpool, died suddenly a few days ago at his 
residence, Egremont. Deceased, who was 50 years 
of age, was formerly Borough Engineer of Sheffield 
and Margate. He had been in the service of the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board for many years. 


ee ee ne 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


THe Rovat Cottece or Music.—The Prince of 
Wales, as President of the Royal College of Music, 
on Tuesday laid the foundation-stone of the new 
College buildings, to be erected at South Kensington. 
This step has been rendered possible by the muni- 
ficent gift of 45,0001. by Mr, Samson Fox, of the 
Leeds Forge, and the concession by the Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibitionof 1851 of a portion of what 
once formed the grounds of the Horticultural Gardens 
as a site for the building. The designs have been pre- 
pared by Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A., in the 
Renaissance style, freely treated, and the structure 
will be faced with red brick, with bands and dress- 
ings of Weldon stone. The site, which is 200 
feet in extent, lies immediately between the Albert 
Hall and the Imperial Institute, and will have a 
new road passing its northern front. 

Cuepstow CHurcH.—A Consistory Court has been 
held at Liandaff Cathedral, before the Worshipful 
J. E. Oltivant, M.A., Chancellor, to consider an 
application made by the Rev. E. J. Hensley, vicar 
ot Chepstow, and the charchwardens, who propose, 
under plans provided by Messrs. Seddon & Carter, 
to restore the twelfth-century nave and lower it to 
its original level, to rebuild and extend the chancel, 
to restore and rebuild the transepts, to build new 
aisles on the old foundations, to remove the orran 
to the west gallery, and, consequently, to open out 
the tower arch and west window, together with the 
external restoration of the tower. The estimated 
total cost is 4,250/. Im granting the faculty the 
Chancellor sanctioned the removal of two Beaufort 
monuments, which date from 1640, from the north 
to the weat side. 

THe VAUDEVILLE THEATRE, StRAND.— We bear 
that this theatre, which was opened in 1870, is 
about to be re-fronted, and altogether remodelled 
as regards its interior, under the direction of Mr. 
C. di Phipps. 

THe Spree or St. CatTnertne’s CHURCH, 
PontyPRipp, about 75 ft. in height, is to unde 
extensive restoration. The framework and # uil- 
plates at the bottom having perisbed, must be rein- 
stated ; all the slates removed, framework strength- 
ened, and the whole spire newly slated. Four new 
stone gables are to be constructed on the lower part 
of the spire, in which will be placed a clock. e 
work of restoration, which will require much care, 
and will cost about 650/., has been entrusted to 
Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, architects, Liandaff ; 
Messrs, W. - atid & Co., West Bute Docks, 
Cardiff, being the contractors. 

SCHOOLS, COLESHILL (W ARWICKSHIRE).—Thefoun- 
dation-stone of a girls’ schoo! at Coleshill was laid on 
June 26 by Mrs. Wingfield Digby. The estimated 
cost of the building is 6647, The builder is Mr. 
Green, of Coleshill, and the school will have accom- 
modation for 100 pupils. 

Norrotk AND Norwich HosrrraL.—At a meet- 
ing of the Governors of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital on the 28th ult., it was announced that a 
citizen, Mr. B. E. Fletcher, had offered, as a family 
memorial, to build and furnish a bome for con- 
valescent patients who had been treated in the 


a cueaek aT LLANDAFF Yarp.—The little 
hamlet of Liandaff Yard (near Cardiff) was in a 
state of unusual activity the other day, the occasion 
being the laying of the foundation stone of the 
new Church of All Saints, by Mrs. Lewis, of the 
Palace, Liandaff. The Kev. J. R. Backley, Viear of 


4 ; iron ; the North- . * 
are keeping up. Hematite iron in ’ ted Mrs. Lewis with a silver trowel, 
: : et, and quotations Liandaff, 
west of England is come? we vo oe vend rome me of the firm of W. Thomas & Co., 


te Docks, the contractors, handed her a 
vehet, with whieh she laid the stone. The build- 


be November next, is 
ap benaeled at oe cost will be: 
about 11,6007. com Mesers. Kempson & 





siderably. The outlook for shipbuilders is iy 
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Y, and this prevents the fire being ignited, 


inagensing: Engineers continue to work steadily. 
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Sceecrerep New HosprraL aT MANCHESTER.— 
At the monthly meeting of the Manchester In- 
firmary Board on the 30th ult., the minutes of the 
committee contained a report on the subject of the 
medical and surgical arrangements, adopted after a 
conference between a sub-committee of the com- 
mittee and a sub-committee of the Medical Board. 
The report stated that the proposals were that, 
piece by piece, the existing Infirmary should be 
demolished, and in its place that a new hospital 
should be built capable of containing 500 beds. 
Nevertheless, the sub-committee of the House 
Committee believed that, now there was a oral 
bility of a new hospital for 100 or more beds being 
shortly built adjacent to the Owens College, the 
moment would be inopportune for appealing to the 
public for funds for the extension of the lofirmary. 
The minutes containing the report were adopted. 
Coast Cucrcn, ENDELL-STREET, 5ST. GILES. -- 
It will be remembered that this church was struck 
by lightning while service was proceeding on the 
might of Wednesday, August 17, 1887. The damage 
was serious and considerable. The spire was 
shattered, and scarcely any part of the edifice 
escaped. The County Fire Office,—in which the 


church was insured,—undertook to rebuild tbe |in accordance to the ideas shown by M. Demierre, 


spire, the cost of which work amounted to 1,616. 
A careful survey of the whole building was made, 
and it was found that a large sum must be expended 
to arrest the rapid decay of the fabric and make 
good the serious dilapidations that existed. An 
appeal was issued, and over 2,000/. was |< in 
the hands of the Committee. Mr. R. E. Tyler, 
F.R.1.B.A., was instructed to prepare plans, con- 
tracts were obtained and accepted, and the work 
has been carried out, but 150/. is required to ex- 
tinguish the debt, and for this an appeal is now 
made. The church was re-opened on Sunday last. 

Towns Hatt, Han_ey.—Ata special meeting of 
the Hanley Town Council on June 24, it was 
resolved to affix the corporate seal to an application 
te the Local Government Board for permission to 
borrow the sum of 3,750/. required for the com- 
petion of the Town Hall, 

ScHooLs, MIppDLesBrovecH.—On Monday last, 
after the ordinary business of the Middlesbrough 
School Board, the foundation stone of the Grange- 
road Schools was laid by Mr. Alderman Hugh Beil, 
Chairman of the Board. The buildings, which will 
cost upwards of 20,000/. (including the site), 
stand upon a rectangular plot of ground, 
having frontages to Aloert, Grange, and Dun- 
ning - roads. Accommodation is provided for 
1,228 children. A department for the teaching 
of cookery is part of the scheme; there is 
also a caretaker’s house. In connexion with each 
department there are covered playsheds and private 
rooms for the teachers. The buildings, which will 
be fire-proof throughout, are of brick, with pressed 
brick facings and red stone dressings, from the 
quarries at Corncockle, in Dumfrieshire. The style 
adopted is a free treatment of the Renaissance. 
The ventilation will be by fresh warm-air inlets 
and exhaust air-pump ventilators. Open fireplaces 
are provided for auxiliary heating. The grates and 
mantel-pieces are supplied by the Burmantoft’s 
Works, Leeds. The architect for the buildings is 
Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, of Middlesbrough, whose 
design was selected in competition, under the 
adjudication of Mr. E. R. Robson. The Clerk of 
the Works is Mr. T. Todd, and the Contractor for 
the whole of the works is Mr. Joseph Lord, of 
Middlesbrough. 


_ — 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 
_ THe Sayrtary [ystitvre’s EXAMINATIONS FOR 
INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES.—At. an examination 
for lnspectors of Nuisances, held under the auspices 
of the Sanitary Institute at Bristol on June 27 and 
~>, sixty-two candidates presented themselves. 
Questions were set to be answered in writing on 





the 27th, and the candidates were examined vivd 
voce on the 28th. The following candidates were 
petent, as regards their sanitary 


certified to be com 


knowledge, to discharge the duties of Inspector of 
Nuisances : Amor, A., Bath; Beddows, J 
Sheffield ; Braley, F., Leicester ; 


Surverors’ InsTiTuTION HIGHER SPECIAL 
SANITARY Screxce ExXamInaTion.—We understand 
that out of five candidates for the first of these 
examioations, Mr. Philip Edward Pilditch, of 
Parliament-street, S.W., was the only one who 
satisfied the examiners. : 
ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY EN- 
GINEERS AND Surveyors.—A home district meet- 
ing of this Association is to be held at Croydon on 
Saturday, July 19. After the transaction of district 
business, the members will visit the South Norwood 
Irrigation Farm. They will then proceed to the 
Addington Hills (covered concrete) Reservoir, and 
will inspect the interior, which will be lighted for 
the purpose. They will then drive to Addington 
Weill, where they will inspect the pumping ma- 
chinery at work. Here a paper by Mr. Walker, 
upon the ‘‘ Public Works of Croydon,” will be 
discussed. 

ena 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


to have a complete design for the proposed group of 
public buildings (mentioned on May 61) worked out 


of Paris, whose work was classed third in the late 
international competition. 

ZcricH. —The municipal authorities having 
notified their intention of presenting the ‘‘ Theater- 
Actiengeselischaft” with a fine site on the Dufour- 
place, on which the new theatre will have a very 
dignified position, and at the same time having 
voted 200,000 francs towards the expenses, the 
directors of the above company have asked a 
Viennese firm of architects to have the building 
erected with all possible speed in accordance with 
designs submitted by them some time ago. Accord- 
ing to the contract the building is to be opened 
in November next. 

BEeRLIN.—The preparatory sketches for the pro- 
posed buildings for the Prussian Landtag (see p. 35u, 
ante) are to be worked out atonce. A special com- 
mittee, consisting of members of both of the Prussian 
‘‘ Houses,” has taken the matter in hand. The 
necessary vote of money is to be asked for next 
session. According to the official Reichs 
Ansewer, the designs for the new museum buildings 
to be erected on (or in close proximity to) the so- 
called ‘‘ Museum Isle” of Berlin are now under 
consideration of the architectural division of the 
‘Academy of Public Works” (Akademie fiir Bau- 
werken) atter having passed safely through the first 
stages of bureaucratic criticism. Three separate 
buildings are to be erected in connexion with those 
already in position. The first will hold the antique 
collections, the second will be known as the Renais- 
sance Museum, and the third will be solely devoted 
to the extensive collection of casts. Of these three 
buildings, the first two, designed by Professor F. 
Wolf and Hofbaurath Ihbne, respectively, will be 
placed on the island proper ; the third will be erected 
on the other side of the water in accordance with the 
desigas of Baurath Schwechten. The newly- 
elected “ Rector” of the Royal Technical College, 
Geb. Reg.—Rath Reuleaux (of the mechanica! 
engineering division) entered office on the Ist inst., 
the usual installation ceremony taking placing. 
Professor Jacobsthal (of the architectural division), 
who held the post for the year 1889-90, will now be 
“ Prorector”; Professor Schafer (Gothic) has been 
elected head of the architectural school. 
CANNES.—Two rival schemes for the sanitation 
of the town have been submitted to a Sanitary 
Commission presided over by M. Cirodde, Honorary 
Ingénieur des Ponts et Chaussées. The system 
prepared by M. Hourlier has been accepted. He 
proposes to use the existing drain system dis- 
charging into the bay for the surface water only, 
and to have a new system of soil drains con- 
nected with resarvoirs and pumping stations, at 
which the sewage will be raised and taken by a new 
line of drains to the sea at a point four kilométres 
distant from the town. 

BREMEN.—The municipa! authorities have voted 
16,0002. towards the erection of a public library 














age yar Ths building. According to the present catalogue over 
rook, J., Strat- | 60,000 y 
ford-on-Avon ; Brown, E., Burgess. hill . Cook, W. . ee ene ee 


G., London ; Cooper, J. G. Birmingham : Foad, C., 


New Bvuitpines at BomBay.—The Bombay. 


London ; Fitzgerald, W., Birkenhead ; Harverson, sep Pie ag wy Ramage genie 1 pong 


=" W., London ; 
=» J., Birkenhead; Johnson, J. E Bridgend 
Jones, J. M. W., London ; Jones, 8. E., Sevoert 
Mon. ; Kirley, H. J., Bristol ; Knapp, R. W. 


Southport; Mills, W. §.. Teddington ; : 
J., West Hartlepool ; Perry, C. Ww. Fo 
rer P. o —— ; Saise, A. J., Bristol ; Suttle 
’ ey; Sytenham, 8., Bath : 
scence Newton ; - Taylor, H. J. 
hompson, F. W., Tottenham ; Thornley, W 
Southsea; Trigg, H. J., South Havling. W,. o 


SEWAGE TREATMENT AT 


, LEICESTER. —W 
informed that the Corporati ae 


Purification Compan 


Hassell, H., Bristol ; Hughes, 


, London : 


' ling; W 
A. J., London : and Willbond, G. B. eciacekeee 


been without a building of its own for its admini- 


neering. 


said to be of great historical value. 


strative offices. This want is now to be supplied by 
;| erecting a handsome edifice on a vacant plot of 

ground facing the Church Gate Station of that 
Christchurch ; Little. W., Carlisle; Lund, C., nal de GLY aad ae ee 


, DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT FRESCORS IN DENMARK. 

—Prof. Kornerup has discovered some interesting 
old frescoes on the walls and in the dome of the 
ancient church of Vigersted in Seeland. The sub- 





STOCKHOLM.—-The death is announced, at the 
age of forty-nine, of Professor P. M. R. Isgeus, of 
the Stockholm Technical High College, and one of 
the foremost architects in Sweden. Herr Isgngs 
was the architect of some of the most prominent 
buildings erected in the Swedish capital in recen¢ 
years, and also entrusted with the building of the 
Great Northern Museum to be raised in Stockholm. 
He recently sojourned in this country for profes. 
sional purposes. 

Russia. — The Perekop Sea Canal betwee, 
Ascwsche and the Black Sea will now be taken ip 
hand. According to a Russian contemporary, the 
new canal will be 110 werfts long, will have ap 
average width of 70 ft. and a depth of 12 ft. The 
capital (nearly 100,000,000 francs) has been raised 
by a company of Russian and French financiers. 
The works will take over six years to complete. 

GRANT TO A SWEDISH ARCHITECT.—A Govern. 
ment grant has been made to a Swedish archi 
Herr A. J. Lindgren, from the funds of the Academ 
of Fine Arts, for 1,000 kr., in order to study archi- 


LAUSANNE.—The authorities consider it advisable | tecture in other countries. 


RE A tt nes 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AND BUILDING Acts 
(AMENDMENT) BILL.—In the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, Sir J. Lubbock, in moving the third 
reading of this Bill, said that it was a Bill ofa 
highly technical, but happily not of a contentious, 
character. The House would remember that it was 
referred to in Tuesday’s discussion on the County 
Council (General Powers) Bill by several speakers 
as containing valuable provisions. It was unopposed 
on second reading, and having been carefully con- 
sidered by a Committee upstairs, had passed through 
the Committee of the whole House without amend- 
ment. The Bill was read a third time. 

THE Lonpon County CouncrL (OmnrBus) BILL. 

—The General Powers Bill, promoted by the London 
County Council, passed through the Committee stage 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, and, with the 
exception of the clauses relating to the representa- 
tion of the Council on the Thames Conservancy, 
was agreed to and ordered for third reading. The 
Bill, as we have already pointed out, provides for a 
variety of things, among others for the construction 
of a bridge over Bow Creek, the acquisition of 
Brockwell-park, and the amendment of the Metro- 
politan Buildiog Acts in certain particulars. Mr, 
i. G. Webster moved an amendment to expunge 
the building clauses, with a view to their transfer- 
ence to the Metropolis Management and Buildings 
Acts (Amendment) Bill, bat the amendment was 
neg atived without a division. 

WaTER AND Sewer Marys or Grass.—The 
firm of Messrs. Seume, of Prague, has introduced 
into the market water and sewer mains mant- 
factured from glass, and having a coating of 
asphalte, one centimétre in thickness. They are 
said to be far superior to iron or clay mains, par 
ticularly in chemical factories, there being no In- 
crustation. 

PROFESSOR HERKOMER AND WHE INDUSTRIAL 
Co-opeRaToRs. — Mr. Herkomer, R.A., has 
designed a Certificate of Merit, to be awarded to 
snecessful exhibitors in the Home Industries 
Exhibition, which will be held in connexion with 
the Third Great National Co-operative Festival at 
the Crystal Palace in Angust next. It represents 
‘The Spirit of Success holding up the warning finger 
of one hand whilst it holds the laurel-wreath 10 the 
other. It rewards (although backed by the Wheel 
of Fortune) only true merit.” These are the 
artist’s own words descriptive of the design, which 
consists of a single female figure, seated at the 
portal of a temple, the steps of which form her 
throne. The certificate has been admirably repro 
duced in photogravure by Messrs. Annan & Swan. 
For the coming Exhibition the Prize Schedule 
includes 526 prizes, for all kinds of technical and 
amateur work, for men, women, boys, and girls. 
THe Expansion oF PoRTLAND CeEMENT,—In te 
course of some experiments recently made to deter- 
mine the coefficient of expansion of Portland 
cement, it was found that an admixture of calel 
magnesia and subsequent reburning inc 

amount of the expansion to a considerable degree; 
and this expansion was more rapid in summer 

in winter. Samples of the cement were imm 

in water containing 0.6 per cent. of sulphate of 
magnesia (nearly three times as much as in t 











»|vastas the G.I.P. Railway offices, but it will be| water of the Enclish Channel). and the ex 
, | better ventilated from its situation on the western S ~ : — 


foreshore of the city. The building is intended to 
» | accommodate also the office of the Government 


’ C% ‘ i 2 ai rae , . 
Taylor, H. T.- Live + onsulting Engineer for Railways.—ZJadian Engi- 


was greater than in the case of pure river water. 
It has been found by a series of comparative exper 
ments made with normally burnt and imperfecty 
burnt Portland cement that the latter in 
more rapidly in volume than the former ¥ 
immersed in river water; if, however, a dilute 
solution of magnesia was substituted, the ratio of 
expansion was reversed. For faller particulars 0? 
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artisans dwellings for Paris. 


y| Panris.—The Municipal Council has added a sub- 
scription of 500 francs towards a monument to 
General Faidherbe at Bapaume.—M. Paul Brosse 


& project for the construction of cheap and sanitary 


Claye and Paul Debray ; see “ Annales des Ponts 
Chaussées,” vol. xiv., p. 810. 





y| F.R.1.B.A., past President of the Arebite 
| Association, has changed his surname to 
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CHANGE OF NaME.—As will be seen by 82 al 
vertisement in our columns, Mr. H. D. Appletot, 
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4 New Material FROM WoopD-PULP.—Some 
et to us from America of 
nteresting particulars come egg 
. new preparation of wood-pulp, which, if it bear 
a al the prowises made for it, should prove of 
pose value in many branches of industry. It is 
said to be thoroughly impervious to either water or 
“) and will also withstand the action of alkalies 
ad acids in a very marked degree. The following 
an . . 
«given as the method of manufacture :— Boards of 
spruce wood are first beaten into pulp. Pitch is 
treated in at electric bath, so that its nature is 
itered and it becomes fit for mixing with the pulp 
in a proportion of ove of pitch to twenty of pulp. 
This mixture is next beaten in water heavily charged 
with electricity. The pulp is then ready to press, 
‘n rough moulds, to any required form, such as 
nails, wash-basins, &c. The partly-formed article 
s next laid in another more exact mould, in which 
+ ig yuleanised at a temperature from 325 to 
25) deg. Fahr., and the process is complete. The 
material is said to have a tensile strength of about 
4) Ib. tothe square inch. It is uniform in density 
and will take a high polish. It can be machined 
ike metal, is a good insulator, and will not melt or 
burn after being withdrawn from the fire, although 
t will carbonise when in contact with flame. 

AN ILLUSTRATIVE WORK on “ Paysages et Monu- 
ments du Poitou” is being issued by snbscription, by 
\. Jules Robuchon of Paris. The illustrations consist 
{ photoglypts or heliogravures after photographs 
by M. Robuchon. The work constitutes a mono- 
graphy of the monuments of the districts of La 
Vienne, Deux-Sévres, and La Vendée, composing 
the ancient province of Poitou. 

\PPOINTMENT.—The Sanitary Committee of the 

Bath Urban Sanitary Authority, at their meeting 

o Monday last, appointed Mr. Walter Craven, of 
Wakefield, to the vacant post of Inspector. There 
were 48 applicants. 

Tae CARPENTERS’ COMPANY'S Woop CARVING 
CompeTiTiIon. —The second competition for carving 
and art wood work held by the Worshipful Com- 
paoy of Carpenters in their hall in London-wall, bas 
just taken place, and it is reported that in the 
number of exhibits and in the quality of the work 
shown there was a marked improvement on last 
year's competition. Money prizes to the amount 
of nearly 60/. were awarded, besides medals, and 
the Company hope that with these competitions, 
ind the School of Wood-Carving they have estab- 
ished at Chapel-street, Bedtord-row, a fresh 
impetas will be given to the art of wood-carving in 
tis country. The following were the successful 
exhibitors: —E. H. Atkins, awarded silver medal 
fora chair; T. Jacob, bronze medal for a table; G. 
Mason, 3/. fora truss ; A. Hooydunk, 2/. as a special 
prze; W. Clayton, 5/. for the end of a church 
eat; W. Metcalf, 3/. for ditto; R. A. Brangan, 
. and bronze medal for bracket ; Osmond, jun., 
', 10s, for a bracket ; H. Cooper, 1/. for ditto ; 
’. A. Vogt, 4/. and a bronze medal for a frieze ; 
\. W. Yeomans, 2/. for a frieze; W. Clayton, 2. 
lor ditto; J. Wilkie, 27. for the back of a hall 
coair; R.S. Barnes, 5/. for fruit and flowers; J. 
vsmond, 3/, for panels ; J. Journaux, 2/. for ditto; 
brudtuer, 2/. ditto (special prize); Rowell, 
'. 10s, ditto; Edith M. Holt, 1. ditto; P. H. 
reach, 10s. ; C. Wilson, 15s. To competitors under 
eighteen years of age:—H. Grimwood, 2/.; A. E. 
Halliday, ll.; C. Nott, 10s. The next competi- 
ion will be held in June, 1891, and the syllabus will 
be ready in the course of this month, 

A. BIRKBECK BUILDING SocieTy.—The thirty- 
“wes annual meeting of the Birkbeck Building 
ton Ps held last week at the offices, Chancery- 
hediis ms report adopted states that the receipts 
r 415 607) year ended March 31 last reached 
ment of tie ane a total from the commence- 
thie © Society of more than one hundred and 
7 989 teria (132,247,1072.). The deposits were 
Mate. ee : and the subscriptions 209,125/., and the 
lake Ke ma amounted to 263,671/. The surplus 
tend ig oor augmented by 376,399/., and now 
Cane he ea of which 1,645,180/. is in 
Britis (nea Other securities guaranteed by the 
ritish Government. The balance in the hands of 
the bankers is 46% 1 e balance in the hands o 
'and, 195, 0001 03,6931. The Permanent Guarantee 
rm vested a rt and the temporary reserve, 138,6711. 
of & million payee represent more than a quarter 
the Societ oo l/.) in excess of the liabilities of 
drawable a he subscriptions and deposits with- 
surples Free demand amount to 5,024,760/. The 
sufficient S invested in convertible securities are 
Dew accoun Pay the depositors 111} per cent. The 
) there aro 56 sot during the year are 9,230, and 
. a shareholders and depositors on the 
mg HE OFFICE « 
© Special 





¥ MasTER oF Works, GLAsGow.— 
Con ommittee of the Glasgow Town 
One > 

condiden a been entrusted with the daty of 

ppointences, res ragements in connexion with the 

Architect. } oF & successor to Mr. Carrick, the City 

Lord Prove ave held & meeting, over which the 

Committee rong presided, and appointed a sub- 

: of the off inquire as to the whole organisation 

: Panis Pe of the Master of Works. 

Wood, the nnO™, 1889.—Sir Henry Trueman 
British « o ate Vommissionaire Delegate for the 
infor aris Exhibition, has received 

medals for the the diplomas and complimentary 

be issued bart exhibitors will not be likely 

4 Times. Crore the end of Ostober next.— 





DRAWING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.— 
tive of the National Union of wo she 4 
meeting on Saturday, according to the Darviy News 
agreed to recommend to the Education Department 
and the Science and Art Department that in order 
to encourage the teaching of drawing, the requira- 
ments above Standard IV., particularly with re- 
gard to solid geometry and model drawing, should 
be reduced so as to be adapted to the capacity of 
the children, They further agreed to recommend 
the Science and Art Department to take steps to 
secure greater uniformity in the practice of local 
inspectors In the drawing examination, and that 
absolute freedom of classification in this subject 
should be in no way restricted. 

NATIONAL GALLERY. — By a combination of private 
generosity with a large contribution from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Holbein, a Velas- 
quez, and a Moroni from Lord Radnor’s collection 
have been purchased for the National Gallery and 
thus prevented from possibly going out of the 
country. It is to be hoped this will form a prece- 
dent for future action in the same spirit. 

VAUXHALL Park, Sovru LAMBETH-ROAD, was 
opened by the Prince of Wales on Monday last. It 
has been acquired at a cost of 45,000/., and has 
been laid out by the Kyrle Society. The house of 
the late Professor Fawcett has been left standing. 


+4 
LEGAL. 


DEMOLITIONS IN GOLDEN-LANE. 


AT the Clerkenwell Police-court, on the 3rd inst., 
Mr. James Rowlands, M.P. for East Finsbury 
(accompanied by Mr. Benn, of the London County 
Council), applied to the magistrate for advice. 

Mr. Rowlands stated that a number of houses 
between Goswell-road and Golden-lane, St. Luke's, 
had recently become in such a bad condition that 
the owner was obliged to have them pulled down, 
The tenements in question were in White-street, 
Crown-court, and Green Arbour-court, St. Luke's. 
The landlord had given notice to quit in the 
ordinary way to the tenants, but they were ali very 
poor people, and many had failed to secure other 
lodgings in time. An extension of time was refused 
by the landlord, whuv had the tiles taken off the 
roofs and the gutters removed, thereby exposing 
the tenants to the inclemency of the weather. 

Mr. Horace Smith (the Magistrate) asked if the 
houses were pulled down by order of the County 
Council ! 

Mr. Rowlands replied in the negative. 

Mr. Horace Smith thought it would have been 
better if the landlord had proceeded under a Mazgis- 
trate’s order to eject the tenants. He did not see 
how he could assist the tenants. 

The applicants thanked the Magistrate and re- 
tired. 

———_——_+~< 4+ -- 


MEETINGS. 
SATUKDAY, JULY 12. 

St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society :—Visit to Coventry. 
The Churches, Monastic remains, and other objects of 
interest, will be inspected under the guidance of Mr. 
W. G. Fretton, F.S.A. Train leaves Euston at 9.30 a.m. 

SATURDAY, JULY 19. 

Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and 
Surveyors (Home District meg | at Croydon) :~— Paper 
by Mr. Walker on ‘“‘ The Public Works of Croydon.” 

ow Architectural Association :—Visit to Kinning 
Park Catholic Chapel, Fairfield Offices (Messrs. Honey- 
man & Keppie, architects), and Govan Church. 


SEER see, coh 


RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

10,285. —OPENING AND CLOSING Doors: H.J. Harris.— 
Sliding doors, which slide back into the wall or into a 
casing, are provided according to this invention, with 
rollers running on rails at top and bottom. A vertical 
sliding bolt is fitted in the floor, and being forced 
upward by a spring locks the door when in position ; 
but electric communication and control is so adjusted 
that on a panic or when desired all the bolts may be 
withdrawn simultaneously, and the doors opened auto- 
matically. as 

10,333.—K1LNs: A. Thornalley.—This invention claims 
to be an improvement in Hoffman's brick-kilns, made 
by means of ing the waste heat from the burnt 
bricks neta! a continuous flue upon the of the 
kiln, over the burning chambers, an through the green 
bricks. By this method no coal fires are required for 
drying the bricks before firing or Tt 

11,449. —_ORNAMENTING Woops: J.G. oreton.—| pon 
the surface of the wood to be decorated in imitation of 
inlaying with coloured woods, outlines of the pattern 
are, according to this invention, cut with a fine blade 
and cutter. By thus severing the fibres of the wood any 
number of stains, dyes, or paints, may be used within 
isolated areas without blot or confusion of pattern. 
The stains will not run beyond the area cut around. 

11,959. CHIMNEY COWL AND VENTILATOR : J. Stenner 
(and others).—A pong curtain actuated by a single 
large vane above the revo ving body is the chief oe 
of novelty in this invention. The curtain encloses 
vertical louvres of the exhaust fan for some two-thirds 
of their circumference, and is guided by the vane, s0 


wind. 
that its opening is always turned away from the 

A very slight wind or current is sufficient to 
set the a tus in action. 


the 
19,481.—CowLs : M. Moore.—The cowl which is 
subject of this invention comprises essentially an bee 
T-shaped cylindrical chamber, the vertical _ of c 
joins the top of the chimney or of the ventilating 
and the horizontal head of which is closed why ~ ; 
_ Sars “aoe and proterely ir diameter ot 
larger diameter at t oe gg eine 

‘losed which tapers to a poin 

pow by wnt po oa is an outer one of greater diameters 











pode whayrwel Sar feng mw plow between them, and the 
cowl is turned by the wind-vane. The air is diverted 
into this annular space, and issues with sufficient force 
as to cause by suction an upcast current in the inner 
chamber sufficient to counteract the return of the smoke 
oF Beek Green, 

j41.—CEMENT Kins: W. A. Gibbe. — Improved 
methods of hydration of the material, and the substi- 
tution of metal coils for the water-jacket are the pria- 
cipal points of novelty claimed for this invention. 


p ey ie ea FOR Sr - 
une 23.—9,718, J. Vassaux, procating w- 
frames or Machines. 

June 24.—9,757, T. Metham, Timber-dog.—9,771, F. 
Illingworth, removing ‘‘ burr " from wood, &c. 

June %.—9,839, E. Hatton, Ven Apparatus. — 
9,850, F. & C. Wilkinson, Humidifying Atmosphere 
in Factories and Build —9, 864, H. Laudis, Dressing, 
Sharpening, and Setting Saws. —9,876, J. Bayly, Trap for 
Sewers.—9, 883, G. Kin , Anti-sash Rattlers. 

June 26.—9,396, G. Tweedy, Binding the tops of 
Brick or Stone Chimneys, and Fixing Chimmney-pote 
thereon. —9 897, J. Gordon, Making White Pigments of 
Lead.—9,911, T. Peake, Self-closing Gudgeon or Hinge 
for Iron and Wood-gates. 

June 27.—9,959, J. ae, Apparatus for Humidi- 
fying Air.—9,973, J. Scammell, Level and Plumb Rale. 
—9,976, J. & P. Hughes, Lamps or Hand Stoves for 
Burning off Paint.—9,977, R. Hickes, Detached Venti- 
lator for Windows. — 9,989, W. Wood, Die or Mouthpiece 
for Brickmaking Machines. 

June 28.--9,999, M. Halschik, Ventilating.—10,027, 
J. Shanks, jun., Water-closets.—-10,036, J. Bayly, Porous 
Earthenware Building Material.—10,043, J. Reowarth 
Chimney Tops or Ventilating Terminals.—10,060, W 
Drayson, Water Closeta. 

June 30.—10,114, N. Camusat, Hook or Support for 
Roofing Slates.—10,121, G. McLaurin and J. Crankshaw, 
Scaffolds for Building Purposes. 


PROVISIONAL SPPCIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

6,856, H. Tuke, Metal Plate used in the Manufacture 
of Bricks, &c.—7,718, E. Wethered, Fastening Windows. 
—7,775, H. O'Brien, Smoke Cowl.—8,176, 

Hot-water Heating.—8,234, W. Retaining and 
Releasing Device for use with Lock-bolta and Latches 
of Doors.—8,404, F. Rosas, Traps for Street Gull &c. — 
8.413, J. Hartnell, Artificial Stone.—8,634, W. burn, 
Securing Door-knobs to their Spindles.—8,839, J. Burde, 
Window Fastenings.—8,855, J. Bayly, Sash -_ 
8,882, J. Brindle, &c.—9,143, H. Girdwood, 
Ventilating Rooms and ne eo J. Walker, 
Window Sash Fasteners. — 0,345, Holland and W. 
Carter, Sash Fasteners.— 9,440 and 9,441, H. Schilund, 
Hinges. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
to Opposition for Two Months. 

10,254, M. Finn, Casts for Cement 4&c.—11,145, H. 
Johnson and T. Wilson, Inlet Ventilators for Sash Win- 
dows.—11,336, R. & H Burk, Workmen's Time-keeper 
or Recording Apparatus. — 12,257, A. Hlidge, Sash 
Fasteners.—13,000, J. Wileon and others, Fire-resisting 
Partitions and Walls of Buildings. 13,203, J. McMahon, 
Preven Decay in Wood.—1,820, H. Gurney, Kiln for 
Bricks Tiles.—3,793, 5. Flavel, Cooking and 
Fire-grates.—7,023, A. Rosewater, Flushi anks. ~~ 
7,427, R. Knickerbocker, Brick-making Machines. 


oe 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Hammersmith, c., 1,950. ; 14, Bridge-rd., wt. 45 yre., 
r. 8i., r. 32/., and a Lg.r. of 5, wt. 45 yre., 2062 ; 173, 
ushmore-rd., Clapton, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 61, r, 262. pa 

130%. ; 2and 4, Downsell-rd., Leyton, 1, r. 44¢. 4s., and 
Westdown-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., gr. 4/. 4e., r. 32/. 108., in- 

edie mortgage, 480/.—By 7. V. Turner: 48, Thorne- 

rd., Lambeth, ut. 70 yrs, g.r. 6/., r. 421, 3861,—By 

Walker & Runtz: 9, 10, and 11, -st., City of 

London, wt. 25 yrs., @r. 1964, r. 1,822/. Is., 89007. ; 

Well-st., Le.r. of 190., ut. 15 yra, gr. 55/., 1,0001.— 

By R. Tidey & Son; 4 and 5, Crowland-ter., Islington, 

w.t. 47 yrs., or. OF, r. 801, S401. ; 21 and 23, Church-rd., 

Kingsland, u.t, 28 yrs., gr. 91, r. 682, 5501.; 11 and 13, 

King's-rd., Brownswood Pk., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 16/., r. S1/., 

7251, ; 20, 22, 49 to 53, Queen’s-rd., wt. 69 yrs., g.r. S72, 

r. 3082., 2,4201.—By Prothero & Morris: 1 to7, Arii Qn 

Villas, Leytonstone, f., r. 2361., 3.2401 ; A Blockof Fruit 

Land, H it-rd., 220. ; “* Holly Lodge,” “St. Ronans” 

and “‘ Holmeroft,” f., r. 1854, 2,540; “ Howard Villa,” 

f., r. 441, 6001 ; Two Pilots of f. land, Dra m-rd., 3a0f.—- 

By Egerton & Breach: 1 & 2, Richmond-vil, Norbiton, 

ut. 79 yra, gr. 131, ¥r. 521., 300.;: a plot of f land ad- 

joining, 1001. ; 15, The bcd ow : ,r. 2, _ : 

29, Canonbury-grove, anonbury, u.t. yre., gr. 5, 

r. S21, 2664. ". & 17, Wedmore-t., lew. 

ut, 18 yrs., gr. 6. Ge, r. 48%. 28, 1800; 48, 72 & 74, 

Constance-st., Hoxton, ut. 18 yra., no gr., 1201— 

By Harman Bros. : 89, Spa-rd., Bermondsey, the Lease, 

u.t. 13 yra.,r. 5001., 2,375. ; 57, 59, 61, 65 and 67, Lamprell- 

st., Old Ford, a.t. 80 yrs., gr. 241 7s. 6d., r. 970 10s, 

3001 —By Reynolds & Eason: 67 to 77 (oda), Canrobert- 

st.. Bethnal Green, u.t. 46 yra., gr. 241, r. 1831. G., 

1.1201. ; 41, 43, 53, 55 and 57, Canrobert-st., u.t. 46 yrs, 

gir. 201, r. 1500. 38., 955 ; 1, 3, 4 and 6, Clarkson-st., ut. 

46 yrs., g.F. .? ae 331, Kingland-rd., u.t. 21 yrs., 

. BL, vr. 501, 21 

E07 1L—By Messrs. Poster: The f. House “ South 

Heath,” Hampstead Heath, r. 1601, 33001— By P. D. 

Tuckett & Co. : ¥.¢.r. of 231. p.a., West Hampstead, with 

reversion in 78 yrs., 7201; tg.r, of S41. p.a., with rever- 

sion in 87 yrs., 2,6101.; Lg-r. of 251. p.a. with reversion in 

88 yre., 780; Lg.r. of 191. p.a. with reversion in 91 yrs., 600/. 

~by Driser & Co.: Upp Halil Estate, ee. 

Herts, of 991a. Sr. Ip., ft, 18,5001.; the f. : 

‘ Heatherwood,” M Sussex, and 5} acres, 3,600/. ; 

King’s-rd., Camden Town, f. wharf, area 5,300 ft., 1,700. 

—By W. W. Jenkinson: F.g.r. of S0l. pa, h End, 

with reversion in 98 yrs., 2,1101—By 2. W. Manna & 

Son: 2 and 3, Hobart-pl., Belgravia, u.t. 18 yre., gr. 212. 

4.1001. ; 6, Hobart-pl, and stabling, at. 15 yra., gr. 21/., 

r. 3651 , 45001. ; 36, Elm Park-rd., Brompton, u.t. 84 e 

gr. 2, 1,9001.—By Jones, Lang, & Co. + 6, 8, 32, 

Armadale-rd., Fulbam, u.t. 82 yrs., gr. 7h ite, v. 964... 

745. ; the f. residence “ Rose Villa,” Auckland Hill, West 

Norwood, 700; 2 and 4, Orbeil-st., Battersea, u.t. 

yra., gt. 12. ie, F. 75 Se, 560L.: Lee. of I4t, Me., 

with reversion in 24 yrs., Mon : 

4751... 24, Montpelier-eq., f., r. 0% pa, 1 ; 

4 Little Bath-st., Clerkenwell, f, r. 36% pa, 73.— 





JUNE 80.—By Weatherall & Greer: 3, Brook-green, 
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THE BUILDER. 


(Jury 12, 1890, 








aE 


da Alfred-ter., Sydenham, ut. 73 yrs., g F- 
+ rt - ~ 10aL : 1 to 6, Norfolk- pl, Islington, u.t. 19 
yrs., gr. 121., 1301.; 3 and | 55, Langdon- rd.. Holloway, 
u.t. 7 yrs gr. a 2051. - 7. Hazelwood-cres., Kensing- 
ton ut t 76 yrs., or. it., 7 301. 29. - 5009 9 9, and lito i, 
Asplin rd.. 7 yA aa Goon ut Ss yrs., g-r. 70. 3101. — By 
‘lenkina. Sone. & Ellie: 10, John-st., Lewisham, f., 
r. 2al po ou. : 23, Alpha-rd., New Crose-rd., at 
Syra., gr. 2. 1%., Ol.—By Debenham, Tewson, & Co.: 
Hamble x mand a Houses. Grove-rd., Surbiton, f., 
401. 2. Lowther-rd., Liverpool-rd., u.t. 44 yrs., zr. 241. 
al LSa., and ani. gr. of 12/., same 'te rm, 4801.; 3, Li ow- 
ther-rd., a.t. 44 yrs 8 ry. 62. rr. 432.. 2854.; 14, 16, and 15, 
Shelburne-rd., Holloway, u.t. 53 yra., g.r 18l. 1Ss.,r. 1402 
Ss. TN. ; O7, Or we-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., g-t. 74, ¥. 33. 2501. ; 
19 St. John’s-villas, u.t. 60 yra., g.r. 6! 10s., r. B51., 
ov. : 15 and 17, Trafalgar-rd.., Dalston, u.t. 49 yrs , g.r. 


., t. GOL, 4757. | a7. Greenwood-rd., u.t. 61 yra., g.r. 64, 
r. .. 27H 1. 7. % Me gg gr tes u.t. 52 yrs., gr Oi 6s. 
r. 40l.. 3102 L:% 23 St. Ann's-rd., Stamford-hill, u.t. 
a4 yre., er. 10 1st 186. 500d. 


JULY 2.—By i. N. Newton & Co.: 37, Stamford-at., 
Biackiriars, f. i it, — By Amand & Nunn: 57 and 5M, 
Brayard’s-rd., Peckham, wt. 78 yrs., gr. 61., r. 52/., 3000. 
—By Henry Haines & Son The Brewery, and fifteen 
hotels, &c., Ipswich ; cottages and land, f. andc., 20,0001. 
—By 0 Hall: } 19, Gerrard-st., Soho,f.,r 1302., p.a., 2,7200.; 
168. Adelaide-rd. Hampstead, u.t. 62 yrs., g.r. 142. 148.. 
sal. : 4, Malvern-rd., Kilburn, u.t. 76 yt. gr. 8/., 5000. 
by Ball, Norria a Hadi ley: 68, Berwick-st., > ho, f., 
r. S21, 1.3102. : 9, 11, : sand 37, isaygrove- rd., Brondes- 
bury, u.t. 89 yrs.. g.r. : r. 1601 , 1,6951.—By Graves «& 
Son : 159, Church-st., Paddii uton, u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 14/., 
r. 108. and Ler. of 2 pa, same term, 15102.—By 
H. Griffin: 14 and 16, Lavender-ter., Battersea, u.t. 75 
vrs.. gr. Sl. Sa., 275.—By Perkins & Cesar: 22, 24, 
und 26. Buckhurst-st., Mile End, c., r. 78/., 5400; 


12, King’s-pl,, Bermondsey, f., r. 222. 28, 1451; 
By A. & A. a i; 4, Great Hermitage-st., Wapping, 
f.. r. 452., 4501.: 3 & 34. Well-st.. Whitechapel, Lf, r. 
60l., 8001.; 43, Wellclose-sq , St. George’s-in-East, u.t. 
300 yrs., er. Ol. 15s., 4001; 36, Blantyre-st., Chelsea, 


~ 


u.t. &3 yrs.. gr. 7), vr. 401, 325/.; 112 & 114, Branth- 
waite-rd., Fulham, u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. Of. 9s , 5001. ; 128, 130 


Re 132, Elderfield-rd.. Clapton, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 51, 5000. ; | 


86, 41, and 43, Nottingham-st., Bethnal Green, u.t. 15 
yrs., g.r. 16/., 2207.; a plot of f land, Tredown-rd., 
Syde nham, l4id.—By D. Smith, Son & Oakley (at New- 
port): ** Talcen larw Farm, ne ar ‘hepstow, 47a. 2r. 33p., 

r 47! , 1,1204. ; *‘ Slade’s Farm,” 13a. 2r. 37p., c., r. 7/., 
301.; “Church Farm,” 117a. 2r. 17p., f.. vr 1002., 3 4300. ° 
“Usk-rd. Farm.” Sia. 2r. 12p..f.,¢r 24! . 5751. : “ Wern 
Heliog Farm,” 26a. Ir. 35p., f., r. 262., 7401.; Freehold 
Rent Charge of 60/, 7s. 8d., 720/. 

JULY 3 y Vauchan & Co.:—2 and 3, Bank Build- 
ings, Crouch End, ut. 04 yrs, g.r. 401., r. 200/., 1,900/.— 
By Mesers Trollope: 50, Elizabeth-st.. Eaton-sq., u.t. 
33 yrs., g.r. 8/., r. 130., 1,430/.; 52, 
3 yrs., g.r. Si. 7. 100/., 10401; 58, Elizabeth-st., u.t. 
SS yra., or. Si, r. 1101, 1.6252: 2, 4 — 6, Circus-rd., 
St. John's wood, u.t. 29 years, g.r. 35/., r. 2852.. 3,0001.— 
By Glasier & Sons: “ Southwick Are : ‘Se wuthwick, and 
12a. Ir. l4p., f., 4.500. —By Debenham, Tewson, & Co. : 
¥, Mattock-lane, Ealing, u.t. 84 yre., g.r. 12/., 8202. ; ig.r. 
of 374/., u.t. 29 yrs,, wr. 134/7., Regent-st., 3,225/. ; i-g.r. 
of 143/., u.t. Sl yrs.. wr. 144, York Gate, Regent's Pk., 
1,965/.; Lg.r. of 45/,, u.t. 34 yrs., gr. 82, Albany-st., 
650; three plots of freehold land, Knolly’s -rd., 
Streatham, 32ul By Rogers Chapman & Thomas: 
53, Denbigh-t.. u.t. 40 yra., gr. 82, Fr. 651, 600/.: 
Sand 7, Lupus-st., u.t. 29 yrs., gr. 301., 1.4401. ; 2, Bess- 
borough-pil.. ut. 43 yrs, gr. 52, vr. 382, 2601; 
1 and 51, Wi . Westminster, and 1 to 6, Shep- 
herd s-pl.. f.. : 18a , 2,2401.— By Newbon & Harding: 
W, 61, and 62, Dea ayton-pk., Holloway, u.t. 73 yrs., g-r. 
i2t., r. 117, LisS.; 38 and 39, Trinity-st., Islington, 
at. 16 yrs., g.r.. 121, r. 781, 305l.; 54, Highbury-pk., 
Highbury, u.t. 2 yrs, gr. 20/., r. 1251., 550/.; 2, Dres. 
den-ter., Hornsey Rise, u.t. Ly yrs., g.r. 6/., 3001. ; 49. 
Portsdown-rd., Maida Vale, 68 yrs, g.r. 15/., 620/. : 
Lx.r. of 261 Ae. dew novenen ‘in 65 yrs., Staining-lane, 
Gresham-st., 300/.; f.g.r. of 17. 10s., with Reversion in 
62 yrs., Triangle-ter., &c , Hackney, "4401. 

JULY 4.—By hg ts dé: Roberts: No. 68, Anerley-pk-rd., 
i. t. 2351. » @-F. . 108., 3502. 


[Contractic ne used in these lisis.—F.g.r. for freehold 


fround-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; ig.r. for 


improved grouv ae nt; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehol. for copyhold; L. for leasehold ; e.r. 
dor estimated re ntal ; ut. for unexpired term; p.a. for 
per annum ; yrs. for years; st. for street: rd. for road ; 
6q. for square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &c.] 





ae ene ee 





PRICES cu RRENT OF MATERIALS. 





TIMBER. &«0ed 4.8. 4. 
Greenheart, NE cas aes ton 610 O 710 0 
Teak, E.L. Fag Ehec vest woe load 11 00 140 0 
Sequvia, 8 Spiel ..footenbe 0 2 8 0 38 90 
Ash, Canada.. icebecee cane. eae 410 90 
EG ae OR ig Bes: 8300 5 0 0 
fe ae RE Sat ere & FO 415 0 
a Dantsic, &e. wedi cue oe 310 0 

~— , <i haib death an tacacunia P 2109 O 410 90 
F anada SRE nsebbeesdsso Ee 610 0 
fine, Canadared ......... 210 0 $810 9 

* yellow 20 0 56 6 @ 
Lath, a oattate fathom 5 6 0O 6 0 906 
COFFEE AEG 6 0 90 
Weleaten Riga &c eae l 00 90 : ;: ; 
Deals, Finland. @nd and ist. s 

POO Sdebecabiowh bcc 715 0 309060 
mst! : 4th and 3rd ria, 71 0 
i, Se ER Bee cog 6 090 810 6 

St. Petersburg, Ist yellow 910 0 1410 6 

- vi - ee GF 9090 

, rhite 700 100860 

ng OE RE SR , 700 600 

White Sea... .. aoe 7 08 

Canada, Pine. ist 5% ib aetna -« B88 B88 

' ge - 0 OO 310 6 
ie “te ee 70900 90°86 
* Spruce, xd = 815 0 ll @ 06 
_— Srdand@nd.. 6 10 

New Brunswick, SNS sin clenis'aa's 6 > > + ” ; 
Hattens, all kinds erseneseccesee § @ QO 32606 8 
Flooring Boards, sq, 1in., pre- 

—_ MG iiseigc 910 60 OM 9 

en , ‘Si 010 6 

Other qualities ............ n wae e e°79 


Elizabeth-st., u.t. | 








TIMBER (continued ). 2a4:-& 0o¢ 
Cedar, Cuba ......-- 0-0-0: foot 0 0 4 00 43 
Bonduras, G6. .....-ceecseeeee G8 D 4 0 0 . 
Mahogany, Cuba. Se Se ee oe ee 
St. Domingo, cargo av erage 2 aa ay 0 0 6 
Mexican i Swiee 004 O08 0 5 
Tobasco er ee ee 
Honduras “—. jana 0 0 6 0 0 ~ 
Box, Turkey ......+0-ee0+0+ ton 5 0 0 13 0 
Rose, Rid 2... 2. eee ec we cece eens 400 «(Wl (68 CUO 
tahia ..... awe ee a a a: a a 
Satin, St. Domingo. ia dae ddee foot 0 0 6 0 1 3 
Porto Rico be oo 68S 64 66 06 00 9 01 38 
Walnut, Italian ..........--.00+6. 0 0 @ 007 
METALS. 
[non—Bar,Welsh, in London tn 617 6 8 0 0 
. at works in Wales 619 8 7 0 0 
an Staffordshire, in London... 8 O 9 810 0 
CoppER—British, cake and ingot 63 0 0 6 0 8 
test selected ....... 6410 0 65 0 0 
Sheets, ee ae 71 0 0 0 0 9 
ee eeennneess ee 00 0 
VELIOW MBPAL.. ..ccccsccsss Ib 0 0 58 O 0 O 
LREaAp—Pig, Spanish ........ ton 13 2 6 0 0 0 
English, com. brands ........ i ae 09 0 0 
Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. per 
square foot and upwards.. 15 6 0 06 0 
PIS ceccvcscccesasecessesves 15 10 9 0 0 0 
N — 
ay ste LSP PEAR PENN teen SPN AN 9310 O 00 90 
Nc cetesseene Ca = 0 0 0 
English Ingots............--+- 97 19 90 00 90 
OILS, 
Linseed eis ie ioe CE ee. ee 
‘ocoanut, Cochin ccvusheeseaee ae Ce 9 0 9 
Cocoanut, Ceylon ..........+++. 27 10 0 0 0 0 
Palm, Lagos ..... wiavtisine ce 0 0 0 
Rapeseed, E nglish pale i a laste a a 0 0 0 
OS “eee es 0 0 0 
CO ttonseed. eee. sictsace eee 0 0 0 
Tallow and Oleine Pye rees i i Se eek 
Lubricating, U.5. ......ccsccees 510 0 6 90 0 
eR ee eee 
TAR Stockholm... ee 00 0 
gigs tae ase it 0 0 0 00 0 











kerbing the undermentioned streets. Mr. 
surveyor, Ashton-under-Lyne :— 























TENDERS. 


‘ommunications for insertion under this heading 


must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays.) 


ee meee 


Alt DENSHAW.—For sewering, paving, flagging, and 
J. H. Burton, 


Pitt-street. 

Pr. D. & 8S. D. Hayes, Stockport .... £1,242 5 3 
Wm. Neal, Ashton-under-Lyne..., 1,175 5 7 
Stirling & Swann, Manchester .... 1,149 16 1 
. W. Brierley, Ashton-under-Lyne 1,143 6 9 
Garside, Barnes, & Co., Stalybridge 1,110 18 7 
Underwood & Bro., Dukinfield .. 1,094 4 1 
Worthington & Pownall, Manches- 

ter (accepted). . 1038 16 | 

‘Sarveyors estimate, £1, 080. Os. 7d. | 


Harrop-street. 


Pr. D. & S. D. Hayes, Stockport .... £185 15 1 
Wm. Neal, Ashton-under-Lyne .... 181 17 6 
stirling & Swann, Manchester...... 178 10 1 
'. W. Brierley, Ashton-under-Lyne 171 7 

Garside, Barnes, & Co., Stalybridge 164 19 9 


(nderwood & Bro., Dukinfield .... 164 2 
Worthington & Pownall, Manches- 
ter (accepted) ...... 157 19 8 


[Surveyor s estimate, £162. 183s. } 
Nelson-street. 


P. D. & 8. D. Hayes, Stockport .... £173 14 
Wm. Neal, Ashton-under-Lyne .... 165 16 
Garside, Barnes, & Co., Stalybridge 160 0 § 


oH 


', W. Brierley, Ashton-under-Lyne 15911 3 
Stirling & Swann, Manchester...... 154 6 2 
'nderwood & Bro., Dukinfield .... 151 18 6 
Worthington & Pownall, Manches- 

ter (accepted) ..... tive: tae Be. 8 


[Surveyor's estimate. €1 iS. 2s. 3d.]} 





BRISTOL.—For erecting warehouse, Chatterton-row, 


tristol, for Messrs. Todd & Co. Mr. Henry Williams, 
wage — 


ON 60k debian’ chide idede . £3,084 10 06 
nc GED ticidivnh obévadi-deseeéas. eee 
Eastabrook & BONG Ciucis orn thes 2.873 0 0 
ik: SD SOON Sc ck. we tnd ccsiacs 2,870 0 0 
Mie 6 bs sbi ot chee edeanees os 2.749 0 0 
NINE tsa tuba wena pak ob Wiel da ulee 2.691 0 0 
EY si avidin dewcaeiee dlls dee oe bias 2,622 0 0 
LOWES 2.22.55 winsatetinss ciice cave 2,620 0 0 
BE ‘Senos sandceiesdeeeea ener 576 0 O 
DE Sdicbbind cdbdets hd bine bons 2 ‘572 0 0 
NOD. witige cetbicitntee se . 2549 0 O 
Pe WO cities Ges, dak tk doe S865 oc 2,502 0 0 
DE. divcupdesecodewieds ive bcee 2.494 0 0 
Ww. J. “W ilkins pny: récate 2.258 0 0 





ERISTOL.—For alterations and additions to steam 


laundry. Ashley Vale, Bristol, for Mr. A. Banks. Mr. 
nen Williams, architect, 28, Clare-street, Bristol :— 


. A. Forte, Barton-street, Bristol £860 0 0 


2 Wilkins & Sons, Surrey-street, 

RG cei al ne rc 634 0 0 
G. Humphreys, Stapleton-road, 

I a a a 675 0 0 
Eastabrook & Sons, Pennywell-road, 

TI 5 winds Util ok oe oahes Gon a 668 0 0 
James Wilkins, Ashley-road, Bristol® 640 0 0 

* Accepted. 


CARDIFF. —For boundary-wall and ‘entrance. gates at 


the New Corporation Depot. Dumballs, Cardiff, for the 
Cardiff Corporation. Mr. W, Harpur, M. Inst. C.E. 
Borough Engineer, Cardiff :-~ 


James Allan, Cardiff....... wntec.cs 28: O@ @ 
Richard Dinbam, RE hice cies. 684 16 11 
Bu Strachan Cardiff - ‘otcereaseve: GH 23::9 
Ellis & Davies, € lardiff . ibilisiiladiiitniaia ~~ O-o 7 
Henry Davies, 


Cardiff iccccpasay*** git 0 0 


———= 
CHINGFORD.— For new lodge at Hawkwood, Ching. 
ford, Essex. Mr. W. A. Longmort, architect, Bridg, 
Chambers, Walthamstow :— 
Reed, Walthamstow..............-. £970 @ 


Seott. Waltbamstow. se baedaehensut 939 0 6 
Ward & Co., New Cross, S.E......... 894 © 69 
Good, Walthamstow........... 880 0 6 
Fuller, Walthamstow (accepted) .. . S57 O 6 


COLWYN BAY (North Wales). —For — 
Ryda Mount, for Mr. T. G. Osborn, M.A. Mr Ti 
Lidiard James, architect, Lonsdale- -Chambers, ¢ 
Chancery-lane, London. Quantities by Messrs. Evans 
Deacon, Charing Cross, 5.W. :— 

Main E.C. 
Building. Block. 
J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. 


ID 8 oi sets welded ie £5,875 .... £200 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester .. 5,598 .... 295 
E. Gabbutt, Liverpool........ Dee Sisc es 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby .... 5,555 .... 9% 
Samuel Parry, Llanrwst .... 5,498 .... 5, 
Edward Foulkes, Colwyn Bay 5,350 .... 35% 
John Gethin, Shrewsbury .... 4,950 .... 1% 
J. Berth Jones, Llanrwst .... 4,800 .... 178 


DERBY.—For the erection of stone retaining boundary 
wall, at the Rowdit . ree Derby, for the Corporg. 
tion of Dorey. Mr. R. J. Harrison, Borough Engineer 
Derby 

Chas. Hill, London-road, Derby .... £405 3 8 

Geo. F. Todd, 4, Parker-street, Derby 286 1 9 

W. Walkerdine, Bridge-street,Derby* 249 11 8 
ne Accepted. 


EALING. —For the enlargement of Superintendent: 
Lodge, erection of a cottage, and sundry works, x 
Ealing Cemetery, for the Ealing Barial Board. Vr 
Robert Willey, architect and surveyor, 66, Ludgate-hill. 
E.C. : 


C. :— 
PEERED dc c pc nnedd 6a as 04066004 £1,775 0 96 
ED. Cle so eal Daa ea étude Ga ce 1753 0 0 
DD “ti dbGe cd ¥oeckanducanne we te 1700 0 0 
UE ss gece cedh chsveehbdenkiews 1,640 0 90 
Penny & Co 0cntesthhcdnawans 1,630 0 0 
PROD so aust cus 0 ds cede aebépeethabéce’ tee 
DIE ontebondnodes ch #éecebueseon ne 1478 0 6 
BE cin inn 0 ies 440-60 ab.e tke ad ead 1,385 0 0 





EAST ORCHARD (Dorset).—For building a Primitive 
Methodist Chapel at East Orchard, for the Rev. T. 
Phelphs. Mr. W. Wilkins, architect, Marnhull, Bland- 
ford :— 


A. Saunders, Poole, Dorset ........ £278 10 6 
F. Knott. Sturminster Newton .... O71 0 06 
G. W. Davis, Shaftesbury, Dorset .... 266 06 06 
W. Wiikins, Marnhull(accetped).... 255 0 0 


(The haulage to be done by the Trustees. } 
ENFIEL D.—For the. new Church of St. Mark, Bush 
a. Park (exclusive of south aisle). Messrs. J. E. K. & 

P. € vutts, architects, 2s, Southampton-street, Strand, 
w - 
"& W. D. Patman, Enfield ...... £3,975 90 0 


. Fairhead & Son, Enfield........ 3650 0 6 
J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey (too 

UND vides cdocccbuddbsdhie «kbs cuan 8.498 0 6 
A. Porter, T pebeNON : éiikc ceso Sine 3,487 0 0 
Taylor & Son, Holloway .......... 3.477 O 0 


J. Tyerman,* Walworth-road (cor- 
rected amount) .. 3,399 0 0 


eee e een eeeve 


* Accepted with deductions. 


HALIFAX.—For fitting show-yard at the Spring Hall 
Grounds, Halifax, for the Halifax and Calder Vale Agri- 
cultural Association :— 

Eli Alderson & Co., Luddenden Foot £180 0 6 
Wm. Ratcliffe & Sons, Claremount, 


Halifax | (accepted). 170 0 6 





HANWELL. —For. alterations at the Central London 
District Schools, Hanwell, for the Managers. Messrs. 
Henry Jarvis & Son, architects :-— 


NE CGO nce nk oomecudsbede sd £13,550 0 0 
Stimpecm @ CO... 2. cccsccseces »»- 19,040 0 O 
Flew & Co. .. ‘pe eesthensncakse (ee ae 
Kirk & Randall . She ku Oe cab ane en 12,650 0 6 
Gibson, Southall ..... 0 c.icceess 12, 385 0 8 


LEE (Kent). —For ‘additions ‘to the Hedgley-street 
Public Schools. Messrs. J. E. KR. & J. P. Cutte, archi- 
tects, 28, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Turtle & Appleton, Clapham June- 


PP eee Pry ee Pee £1,568 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embank- 
ment (accepted) ................ 1,508 0 0 





LLANELLY.—For constructing sewers for Forge and 
Pembrey-road District, Llanelly, for the Llanelly Local 
Board of Health. Mr. George Watkeys, C.E., Towa 
Surveyor :— 

W. H. Vivian & Co., Murray-street. £2,898 15 6 


George Mercer, New-road ........ 2.695 17 6 
Henry Rees, Mina-street ...... ooee 2,686 4 © 
David Williams, Farnace.......... 2,685 4 0 


David Harries, Richard-street* .. 
[All of Lianelly}. 
* Accepted. 


-. 1,779 41 





LONDON.—For new wood-paving in Woburn-plact, 


George Wallace, Surveyor, 197, High Holborn, W.C. : 
Per yard wpe. 
s, dG. 
Carey, Sons, & Co., Snow-fields, Ber- 
MOOG inh kine hbicce HOH. Be Sha 10 0 
Mowlem & Co., Grosvenor- road, Millbank 8 6 
T. Turner & Son.* Lot's- road, Chelsea .... 7 ® 


—— Wood Pavement Co.. Limited, 
46, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 
: Accepted. 


LONDON. For the formation of a gymnasium, eee 
tion of bathing shelters, and sundry other works 


Victoria Park, for the London County Council 
Thomas Blashill, architect :— 





Channing......... OST a a REE £1,580 0 ® 
Be ON penile oss a .. 1,612 0 © 
T. a Lise éiceienn ..» 1,454 0 0 
WP voces. 5 cd. ck. ces ee Oe 
WD sscnecascc ce 1,245 0 @ 


Tn- 
W.C., for the St. Giles’ District Board of Works. =. 
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COMPETITION. : 
eae | CONTRACTS. — Continued. 
ork | By whom Advertised. Premium, ) — Na iw | peer Teuoers 
Nature of Work. | SY ni » be ‘ature of Work or Materials. By whom Require Architect, Surveyor, ag 
} delivered. |) or Engineer. delivered 
eee Oe, gelaratiate | Swansea (U.D.) Sch. Bd.’ 15 and 10 Guineas .... | 6 || *Erection of Pablic Offices ................] | Willesden Local 
‘Higher Grade Schoo! ; = See ee “Steam Cooking Apparatus, Rottingdean . | Brighton 7 ween Foe 3 4 S ‘ee mp sg de tke ee 4 - 
: CONTRACTS | *Repsir of Pitching, Balls Pond-road...... | Islington Vestry... SNE oncticoximecest Om 
. _bteel iWork, &e. for Bridges... ain, i: iad Bi alee ami ; Sec. of State fer Sadi s = jn ‘ . én. 
eS || Slow Level Sewer, &o. (Main spans | Belfast Corporstion “8 do. do 
_eepair of Private Roads..... . | Croydon a tT) doa de. 
, ' | Architect, Surve | Tenders Pipe a y 3 
. |B b Recuired. | yor, e | Camberwell Vestry .. do da. 
wature of Work or Materials. le dominates wesc or Engineer |, tw be Cottages at St. Ives and St. Olaves— 
} Pas Meee | delivered. le Station Buildings, &. Trimley . Bio E. RB. Co... A Jaly 23 
ener, ioisseg 7 5 _ <New School House, Mitcham Holborn Union piteoen H. Saxon Smell ...... de. 
Blocks of Buildings ......-. | West Ham Council .. | Lewis Angell ........ | July 15 | oPering Was Sete: Walls, fo. af Infirmary _ do. do. 
*Ciearance of Bloc s Church, or rwich..} Vicar and Chure hwdns | J. B. Pearce .., a ae a ae Sas -+++«-| GPeenwich Bd. of Wks Oficial .............. do. 
Repairs, St. Stephen 8 UBUD, I | Mace lesfield Corp. gad... | - li ~ Bagine House, C himney Shaft, &c. .... .. \WCheshant Local Board YT. Bennett do. 
Painting Towa Hall. s. tances |. . ae | = y peeunedeceus do, Additions to Laundry. Horasey-road .-| Islington Guardians W. Smith Jaly & 
Station, Ravensthorpe, ©. POFR «+--+: a see | én | July 16 || *Laundry Machinery, Ho-nsey-road ......| do. seis : er tess do 
Stee! Rai ls @ enn . Poh BP OES Some | Senet Corp. apis i a j a : ae a Carmarthenshire . | Db. Jenkins do. 
ttings. Cc oroner 8s v¥ “! ; ; ' | - ao, a ing ew ¢ Ras ee | . cn eee 
— aanitary Work, &c. to ‘Workhouse Samees Mh Guardians : ao. | io | Wanheun (rome. 4 wed oS Local Board Seles» s- Season ye 
External Iron Staircases Pdi aa as i winetend (Cheshire) | do. do. |, *New Wards, &c. at Workhouse .. veees| Tonbridge Union . bf Oak lew : do. e 
Penmaenmawr Road Swhe -----+++rersrs | "tedal Means a eh ani on — Bath, &c. Bacup ......| Baths Committee... L. N. Wilson ...... July 2% 
: o. asoury Ciock Turret... .. ‘ : Yeovil © ti yh os 
Fi lagging an | Paving. New Benwell -»-+++| Benwell, &e. Loc. Ba. = on ¢. EB, woes | do, |) *Alterations to Polic e Station, G t. Dunmow) haat Seaman ¢ se vil 1. Job geet me July. of 
par eal, Wind, SMPNAY ie | ia [ee Se Batler ons] dos | ac aerant Warde at Workhouse............| Macclesfield Union .. | Qfielal 2... m...1g) da 
al lron Staircases, seee — See ae Lerten eeeenews : o. i ast-iron Pipes. Slui Cocks & ai “ ae Re el eee ae 
‘to Pa ng and Asphalte Werks ...... \ emoareengg * th oe -- |G. RW, Wheeler .... ) do, *New Recevaanin ‘Station, ons 28 ‘  . sesevel | Tarp we Oa —— - a twepebaaebings —_ 
de Factory, Coventry «-+-+essseeeeces ag achinists | H. W. Chettaway Road Materials 500 ge canala tattenn aist | Caleten Sime : a \< sor seneyees bale 2 
OF n+ agy Pub degen diate ; ae rs tree do, "oat Dy SA. cn canctecdeccescéucct Gon ve 
Repairs, &e Hot-water Heating Apparatus tae wpe U oe one RO aera ee | Jaly 17 RRR A Re Se fre ty tg ——— a on R. 
alteration, &c. to Hall .....-++ee+-+eees gg eg sg y pridd) | Stables, &c. Stoneleigh Camp, Kenilworth! South Midland Veinn- 
; : tt assens da, | teer Brigade ........ 
A terations, &c. te Werrington i fantacy ia oe Touche | opie & Wading .... | os Sewerage Works, Armadale, Ireland...... | Mesars Hart! ley . John Russell —" 
i Works, &c. (several contracts) ...... , , MOOD serie viutdvaces do. *New Citadel, Holloway-read.... fr Scltahiinns Ame. - - a ' 
i autiat og, Paving, EC. ....--0+-seeer ences Gateshead Corporatioa J. Bower, C.E......... do. || *Periodical Painting, &c. Woolwich | War Department | aes oguaes sa ee eee) _ 
sewerage, &c Svuth Moor, Co, Durham...) 0 ---+++s. J. W. Rounthwaite ..| July 18 | *Paintiay and peganing Urinals........ Istington Vestry. rises Sept ain iy da 
Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, Beverley..) 0 +~++++es | Morley & Woodhouse | do, ceevantiehimenian we pat ay — eee RAE othe 
Sshool Buildings, Bracknell..... nes pies Mamagers .....+.0+«+. ce aonehe | duly 19 | PUBLIC AP 
a4 nd Alterations to vistillery i ' 
eS ieee Mestiash Dattowm, MB... ©. <raseese | A. & W. Reid ...... | do. POINTMENTS, 
eg Cantilever Bridge .......++sseeeees Liaodaff Highway Bd. | Jas. Holden .......... | July 21 Pate tee ee ae _ 
— Bridgework, Steel Rails, &c. ........ Bombay, Baroda, and | | : | | Agution 
ul Cent. India Rlwy Co. | Official .............. | do, Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised | Salary | tens to 
Paint ag Offices, &C......-.+-:eeeeccereess Darlington Sch. Bd. .. do. do. | ny 
srauer s Court, Me etuar' o6. DA. wectav ve Newington Vestry. tee ft do. I do, a aerate ee ebsites Fite. oo ee Eee ' 
Praag A { Vehicles for Cleans me: eneceees See : fom Ww. | _ | do, | *Lospector of Street Cleansing Birmtechem  Pebiie| : 
a Sh Beets ae a vn ee eT oy do, | Works Committee .. | St perweek ...... July 12 
"Broken Gt rerneey Grani ee . R E Me co. *Sarveyor and Inspector of Nuisances ..... Lower Bebington L. B. | 1008 venens | July 15 
Painting, &e. Sanatorium, Leeda ........ Ep aeons a, oro Engineer .,.., do. | *Clerk of Works ....... .| Manchester Corp. .... | £5. 3s. per week .. daly 6 
Painting Bridges and Railings. ..---.----- Sf. Faneras Vovtry. --  W. Booth Seatt ...... | 5 eR *District Surveyors | 2) esc ' Londen County Coun Not stated . . | daly 21 


The se mark ked wi vith an As iterish © are adv 
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Competition, p. ii. 


Co ntracts pp ii., xi 





























+ @na xii. Public Appointments, xvi. 





LONDON.—For the erection of mission church, hall, 
ée.. at Canterbury-road, Old Kent-road, 8.E., for the 
Corpus Christi Colle; ze (Cambridge) Mission. Mr. 
Richard J. Lovell, architect, 46, Queen Victoria-street, 
EC. 


WOOD inches eavcdnsv dnd owedaoinnen ws 537 0 0 
Greenwood & Son .......cs-eesees 539 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham.......... 4'480 0 0 
Coles & Son ......... ptivibcetés ss es 
POS 2 gk on we eeiameeune 4.347 0 O 
Nightingale (accepted)............ 4,286 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton ...... cc. sceees 4,284 0 0 
PN a nk Scta te ta teiicn Gee = 
LONDON. For ‘alte rations and additions at . 
vene-road, Regent's Park, N.W. Mr. Richard . 
Lovell architect, 46, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. :— 
Colls & Sons ........ Seer _ £1,190 0 O 
SONNET oF OE .. pc ceecee ne ten io Doe oe 
Gi, Hl & F, Bywaters i dike acenan 1.130 0 O 
REM, wees. co... csccaoces 998 0 O 
tee Wi ticessrivasoebavinetes 960 0 0 
Bovis & Co. (accepted) }............ 957 0 O 





NDON.~For erecting St. Matthew’s church-room, 
‘arwick-road, Upper Clapton, for the Building Com- 


U ve 
‘ 


“e. Messrs. Mitchell & Batler, architects :— 


Boundary 

Building. Wall, Gates, 

Roads &c. 
‘. 8. 8. Williams & Sons .. £2,555 ...... £140 
“Tivener & Co. .... . vie 3: Se aeobeos 129 
© Meeks sss cca ks SME 55. 139 
Ds oY a 125 
C. Cox isstueé secs chenéek: G. ‘6ieekn 121 
Coldwell &  SReprae nag re Ait 2.216 124 
Chesham & Sons ven. ee beawus 139 
Snag, FRESH ia see 103 
Mets rmick & Sons eee ? 099 f Pie 98 


* Acc epted. 





hea For | tlterations to No. 8, High-street, 
— wn. Messrs. Furniss & Thorpe, architects, 
— ‘road, ae ens — 


— 


vole ERE Tienes) £1,400 0 0 
sl ssukok bake daks aie 1,370 0 0 
Gould sc imiasathisisen: Sa oe 





LONDON —F 


road, for ¥ repairs at ‘‘ The Rotunda,” Blackfriars- 
. >usteld ‘srs Alfred Leney & Co, Messrs. Dunk & 
architects and surveyors, 9, Billiter-square, 
C olla & Ro 
Rider & Son 2.7 [kehben eee oe Oe : 
“iff, Dover _ ose ogee TEL o. 1030 0 0 
George Munday & Son cseeceeearee 986 14° 0 


LON 
Crowndale —For alterations and additions to 72, 
‘ mad. and 4. Bayham-street, Camden-town, 


for the « 
M -Operative B > S ; d. 
r .& Stone, architect, akery Society, Limite 


19, Berners-road, Wood-green, 
Alterations 
and Repairs. 
W. Bran additions. 
Nighti -4469 0 O . £2100 0 8 
Aightingsle | 494 9 i78 0 O 
rould & Brand* 427 0 0 eae 161 90 O 


. Accepted. 


LOX ——__ 

road, | For addtions to “Cyprus Villa,” Lewin- 

man, architect brixton wai West. Mr. Ernest J. Well- 
‘> j 

joliday & G TOM Wood ..... ies bdcun £295 0 0 

Magen etre iesce, coveowce 267: 0 O 

ica... Bermene oo 

LONDON. — 


i ’ 
Way, South Resen = ‘ee repairs, &e., at The Broad- 


‘'ynne, Newington. -causeway* =. £210 0 0 


LON DON.—For alterations at the “Oporto” Stores, 
Broad-street, Bloomsbury, for Mr. German. Messrs. 


Furniss & Thorpe, architects, 60, Kentish Town-road. 
No quantities :— 


Weis kcseus Lévisendhiwsvee £1,270 0 90 
atti ir Tee o Saaeeepece 1,200 0 0 
cece EE EA CAT pee t 1,162 0 0 
Gould & Brand ....... betkosienns 1,143 0 0 


Drew & Cadman ............00.... 1,190 0 0 





LONDON.—For new show-rooms at Dorset Works, 
East-road, City-road, for Messrs. Dottridge Bros. Mr. 





Pipe: G, Collins, architect, 52, Finsbury-pavement, 
‘Sees 5 £483 0 0 
EY 2a aes ih sie 445 0 O 
J. Godfrey & Son, ye manor enewe de 444 0 0 
Accepted. 





LON DON,.—For r alterations to No. 98, Southgate-road, 
N. Mr. John Hamilton, architect :— 


RUD cick Mile ih th EdeW meds cus «wees ees £3715 0 
NT on suc cindadis tictvawees 369 0 0 
COmerey BOMB oo ic odkdcdsecc cesta 347 0 0 
ED | sins <oside ‘hdd ckduvawe dave sawe 208 0 0 
WG ons weeds bes vin wn . 20 0 0 


LON DON. —For alterations to Nos. 16 to 28, Jubilee- 
street, E. Mr. John Hamilton, architect :— 


DOGS. ci pc'dik Sat eee Rede usdsestineat £618 0 0 
DEE wibn stn eds thubckeseatiene vere A. oe 
Barrett & Power...........2.se0-008 491 0 9 
NE vnc ce abandcedncte twine feces 9 
GoGiret: @ BOR kiss < has verve cesnvs 473 0 0 


ae IN DON.—For works at im ~ Knaresborough-place, 
; H OO VOR: < heivi'ca ds ehaden itive . £468 10 90 
Co-operative Builders, Limited, Brix- 
SOU no oc vhGacewesedswse caters 422 0 0 


MOUNTAIN ASH (Glamorgan). —For the erection of 
an infectious diseases hospital, at Mountain Ash, for the 
Mountain Ash Local Board. Mr. John Williams, sur- 


veyor :— 3 
TE. MRORTE os vsnddestescbee iviek awe £1,630 0 6 
M. Edmunds (accepted) .......... 1,395 0 0 


ted) 
[Both of Mountain Ash}. 

NORTH WOOLWICH. —F or new buildings and altera- 
tions and repairs, also foundations, settings, and flues 
to boilers, engines, machinery plant, fence-gates, 
&c., at the factories of the Fowler-Waring Cables Co, 
Limited. Messrs. Dunk & Bousfield, architects a 
surveyors, 9, Billiter-square, E.C. :— 
Geo. Munday & Sons, 8, Savage- 

gardens, B.C. ......--+«e++++++> £9,462 17 0 
(Schedule of prices. 
SOUTH SHIELDS. _ For building potting-house, 
forcing and greenhouses, at the new Cemetery, Harton, - 
for the South Shields and Westor Burial Board. Mr. 


Henry Gueres, architect, Albany-chambers, South 
Shields :— 
R. Allison, Whitburn yr 5 8 . £200 0 8 
For Framing and G house. 
Mackensied aay, | bdinbergh 70 9 «0 


Grove Old Chapel, for 
a: _ 





ES crm soci 
S on). —For the construction of small 
an ame pee providing cast-iron mains, a at | 
Bridgetown, Totnes, for the Corporation of ond 
Mr. J. C. Inglis, engineer, 15, ang mer * y 
mouth. Quantities by Mr. E.J. Scown, tiymou 
Reservoir. 








Maina, ae. 
Debnam, Plymouth ... £543 0 06 
Shaddock Bros., Plymouth.......... 288 0 6 


Trevenna, Plymouth................ 399 0 06 
Lapthorn & Goad, <i ogeae -. 43 0 O 
Foaden, Ashburton ................ 318 0 6 
Matterface, Honiton .............. 76 6 0 
IOs ios cine scddeneecade 335 0 O 


F. T. Distin, bari asirte ---- S014 @O 


UPHALL { Linlithgow). ile cinattins forty-six work. 


men's houses at Uphall, for the Pumphersten Oi! 
Mr. James Davidson, architect, 


Company, Limited. 

Coatbridge, N.B. : 
W.& J. Donaldson, Edinburgh.... 24,810 0 6 
R. R Gordon, Bathgate .......... 4.007 6 8 
W. Fairley & Sons, West Calder 4409 0 0 
W. & P, Murray, Coatbridge ...... 4,358 12 6 
F. Cooper & Sons, Masselburgh 4.382 710 
John Maxwell, Falkirk (accepted).. 3,916 6 1 





UPPER CLATFORD (Hants).—For additions to and 


a of the parish church. Mesars. J. E 


- * 


Catts, _ arehitecta, 28, Southampton - street, Strand, 
.C. : 
G. “Wheeler, as ~ £1,185 0 6 
H. 1. Sanders, Southampton ...... 1,068 0 0 
H, A. Annett & Son, Andover 1.070 9» 0 
E. Carter & Son, Winchester...... 1.039 6 6 
C. Grace, Goodworth- Clatford*®.... 1,01010 0 
Accepted. 


A a te nena 


UXBRIDGE. —For sanitary work at “The George’ 


Hotel, for Messrs. Salter & Co., Lim., of Rickmans- 


worth. Mr. C. P. Ayres, surveyor :— 
Brown & Som ......«.-.., SoCs catbee Lis? 0 6 
Ww. ee. biitesbistanae Eee eS 


WALTHAM-CROSS. —For eee new ea at 


Waltham Cross, for Sir Henry Meux, Bart. Messrs. 
Marshall & Vickers, architects :— 


Lave © OOo. vc cen ccccccce Sukie aioe £9,123 0 90 
NE ci ccc epecckoie kb cneiunaaees 9,008 0 6 
gt err rrr rere re 8,797 9 @ 
ONO is Fi civic oes hwedksccntos 8750 0 6 
W. Shurmur..... $307 0 0 
Bell & Co. ....... §.203 0 O 





WATFORD.—For new class-rooms, &c., at t Beechen 
the Trustees. Mr. C. P. Ayres, 
sasetbubiesse. 
6. & J. Waterman......... itbecsak ee Ce 
Andrews & Sons (accepted) eee we 


WATFORD.—For altering ~~ £9 at No. 106, High- 


Th sewerses 





| ee, for Mr. J.C. Sime. Mr. C. P. Ayres, ae a 
© PE oi cect cnbecenecsenaes £142 
Oe ee... svcdanbceneaseceobes 141 18 5 
Clifford & Gough . ein ich ieaiokdee 140 0 O 


T Parmer; BOM. i. 6 nc cece tp etedse o- 140) 0 0 
G. & J. Waterman ( - peecee. WO O 





WEST DRAYTON (Middlesex). — For erecting new 


offices and store for the Electrical Engineering Cor- 
poration, Limited. Mr. A. H. Heron, architect :-— 


Kearley,* Uxbridge and Kensington £1, 678 0 O 
Accepted. 





LESDEN.—For the construction of a pipe sewer 
pte Willesden Local 


RB. Debnam, Plymouth . £711 0 0 in ogg 4 road, Kilburn, for the 
Siaddock Bros., Plymouth.......-- 183 © 0 | BOOt ninaback & Co, Camden Town .. £2 0 0 
W. Trevenna, Plymouth ......++-+-- i .S Nowell & Robson, Kensington...... 428 0 0 
Brook & Ash, Totnes ities Palais «it ee 130 0 0 R. Ballerd, Hendon eee ee eneeeaeeere 417 0 0 
Lapthorn & Goad, Fiymonss 072. 2 0 0 Neave & Son, Sa nEe ee = 73 
i Tonion, Ashburton wey :----- seg © @ | J: Gaetan, Stamteed- i Gnomapeed).. 


wre 


Be teh teghicraltee®, 
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ee een maar ose 


' es » and | 
WILLESDEN.—For the making-up of roadway an 
formation of pathways, &c., in thirteen new streets, for 
the Willesden Local Board. Mr. 0. Clande Robson, 


- eof .— es | 
er Adams, Kingsland... dines tote £7,659 0 0 
Neave & Son, Paddington * 7,633 A 0 
T. Hall, Ragby... ST. Sa 7,141 Oo 0 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington .... i O32 Oo 0 
(}. Bell, Tottenham ........--++-> 6300 0 0 
Mowlem & Co., Pimlico® ......++-. 6,020 6 0 
» Ballard, Hendon?t.......-. 5967 0 0 
S Jones, Harlesden; ... ... B42 0 0 


* Accepted. + Eleven roads only. 
+ Seven roads only. 
WOODFORD (Essex) —For proposed alterations and 


tone to the existing Churchfield Schools. Wood- 
cord, for the Woodford School Board. Mr. Edward 


Tidman, €.E., architect, +4, Victoria-street, West- 
ee & Richardson, New South- 
gate, N. Bae = CR 
Longley & Co., Crawley, Sussex.... 4,500 0 6 
W. Watson. Iiford.........--.-.-. $042 9 9Y 
W. Brass & Sons, Old-street, B.C... 3,555 0 JU 
BKarrett & Power, Hackney.......- 3.8647 0 0 
R. Edwards, jun,, Cambridge-road. 3,545 0 © 
n & BK. Evans, Peckham ........-. $839 0 0 
Reed. Blight, & Co., Plymonuth.... 3,531 0 0 
W.H. T. Kelland, Stoke Newing- 
ap Rae epee, we 
French & Ellwood, Sandy, Beds. .. 3,79) 0 0 
Ward. Clarke, & (o, New Cross- 
—<_ errr, Ue 
H. Wells. Woodford Se ee es ae. 
F. Ranger, Woodford.. Wdisweec nae © 8 
FJ. Coxhead, Leytonstone, Essex. 3,575 0 6 
W. Gregar, Jupp-road, Stratford... 3,466 0 0 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—For building steam launiry, 
Swetenham-street, Wolverhampton, for the Wolver- 
hampton Sanitary Steam Laundry Company, Limited. 
Mr. G. H. Stanger, architect, Queen’s-chambers, North- 
street, Wolverhampton :— 


H. Lovatt, W:iverhampton ... £2,450 0 0 
M. Willeock, Wolverhampton 2,250 0 0 
Thomas Tildesley, Willenhall 2200 0 0 


Henry Gough, Wolverhampton.... 2,190 0 0 
C. Ford & Sons, Wolverhampton .. 2,100 0 0 
J. Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton * 2,090 0 0 
* Accepted. 
WOLVERHAMPTON.— For the erection of Villa, 
Newbridge-crescent, for Mr. Thos. Dallow, Wolver- 
hampton. Mr. Joseph Lavender, architect. Quantities 
by the architect: 


H. Willeock ... soetusssaeeee: 2a 
a. sensacsamentéen eee =: es 
G. Cave til ia th cela as tlt hod ote le 1.498 15 0 
iD i. i . eebescen ae © s 
a 1426 0 6 


Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton’.. 1,40 0 0 
Architect's estimate, £1,464 
* Accepted. 


Golf House, Guildford.—We have received a list of 
tenders for this job, but as it is unaccompanied by 
sender's name, it is held over. 
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SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. Od. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder” 
by Friday Morning's post. 








— 








ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. H. A.—J. E. P. (thanks).—J. D. & Co.—T. H. B. (we have a 
letter already im type dealing with the subject in the same spirit). 
"Surveyor “ jought not te have to ask such an absurd question. 
Of course itisa line of collimation, Cannot you see that if the 
line of sight followed the curvature of the earth's surface. there 
would be no such thing ae a bounding horizon line 7). A.C. H. G.— 
* A London Surveyor “ and “ Observer” (next week).—F. P.(we print 
® portion of your commeanication as an item of news; but your 
laudatory remarks on the process referred to are inadmissible). 
F. J. C. (a fortnight ago we published a statement, on authority, that 
another tender was accepted!.—M. M. (the first statement you 
make is given in the article, and in better form than yours. The 
second diagram, as you ought to have perceived, only represents 
the first incomplete attempt at a circulation system). 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, ac. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses. 
of signed articles, and papers read at 


wrdertake rejected communications. 
or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 
unications ee literary and artistic matters should 
EDITOR ; all communications relating tc 
vertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed te THE PUBLIFHER. and not to the Editor 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER, LONDON.’ 





THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume LVIIT. (Jan. to June, 
1890), are given as a Supplement with the present 


N amber. 
A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 
application at the Office. 
CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
2s. 64. each ; also 
READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price $d. each, ) 
THE FIFTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “ The Builder” (bound), price 
Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, will be ready on the 
7th inst. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 





TRADE. AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
@ix lines (about fifty words) or under .........++++. 4a. 64. 
Bach additional line (about tem words) .......-+++. Os. 6d. 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty werds) or ander)...... -- &. 64, 
Bach additional line (about ten words) .........++. Os. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NBCESSARY. 
*,* Stampe must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No, 4, Catherine-etreet, W.0. 
Advertisements for the current week's is«ue must reach the Office 
nefore THREE o clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but those intended for 
the front Page should be in by the same hour on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECI AL ~ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 

~~ oo MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 

MONIALA, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisementa, and 

strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ON LY should be sent. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘The Builder" may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 4, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
free of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
OOLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week, 








Now ready. 
READING CASES, § a erefalie peeked 


By post (carefully packed), 1s. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied prrecr from the Office te residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Preraip. To al) parte of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
Zesland, 368. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. per 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, No. 4, Catherine-street W.C. 


HOWARD « SONS 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak Dadoes ,, 1s. 8d, 
Walnut Dadoes ,, ie. Lid, - 
Oak, 1 inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7. 108, a square. 
Solid l-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6. 188. a square. 
Solid 3-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal floors, laid 
and polished, from £6 a square. 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d, per foot. super. 
_ Ditto with Heavy Mouldings, 4d, ft. extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architra 
Over-doors Chimney-pieces, Picken, and ia 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to 
the above Quotations for 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


ee HOWARD & SONS 

ender ontracts for any Joiners’ work, or Ornamental 
Plaster. Painting, Plain or Decorative, Wronght-Iron 
Work, Stained Glass, and any other Interior 














BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWK, 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DoWy. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND 
THE BATH STONE 
Heap Orrices: Batu. 


DOULTING PREESTONE. 


















THE COHELYNOH 
STONE. 


THE 
BRAMBLEDITOH 
STONE. 
Prices, and every information given, o: 
application to CHARLES TRASK & §SON3 











: 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. > 
London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, T 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. (Apr, ; 

HAM HILL STONE. E 

The attention of Architects is specially C 
invited to the durability and beautiful cotor 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivers 


and fixed complete. Samples and estimates fre. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stok. 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. B.A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [fAom, 


CRAIGLEITH STONE. 
UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landing, 
especiaily for Public Buildings with great wen, 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY 
SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J.& A. CREW, Cumberiand Market, London, 5.4 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Offices, @ 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materiak 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehou 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk. 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ Apr. 

SPRAGUE & CO., 

STATIONERS, &c., 
Keep a Special Stock of Sundries for 
Professional Offices. 

22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apv:. 

QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 

METCHIM & SOW, (Estab. 18l). 


20, Parliament-street, 8.W. 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Diary and Tables.” 6d. [Apr". 


DEY = 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 
bo. 
EXTENSIVE AND VARIED S100 


WILLTAM BLOORE, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, i! 


























———— 














Work, 


57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, &¥. 





HOBBS, HART 


& CQO. LIMITED, 


—————7~ 








J 





PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, 


STEEL SAFES. STRONG-RO 


Patent Clutch-Rebated Self-Closing or 


As approved by the Metropolitan Board o 


au Purposes, 


f Works (used in lerge numbers 


M AND PARTY-WALL DOORS 


Folding Doors, for Theatres and Public Buildings, 





at Covent Garden Theatre). 





Offices & Warehouse : 76, CHEAPSIDE, r 


ondon ; Manufactories. Wharneliffe Works, Arlington-st., London, # 


